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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 7-13. Christ for the World, and 
for Me. John 3: 14-21. 

How admirably this phrase represents the 
twofold ideal of the Christian. We are to 
cultivate to the utmost our individual relation 
with Christ. We are to make him known, 
loved and obeyed as widely as possible. To 
attempt to do one thing without trying at the 
same time to do the other is as futile as for a 
bird to undertake to fly with one wing. There 
is no fellowship with Christ worth having 
which does not inspire the desire for service. 
Jesus called his disciples to him first that 
they might be with him and then that they 
might go and witness. On the other hand, 
any amount of bustling activity in the name 
of Christ which is not balanced and steadied 
by a personal religious experience soon be- 
comes perfunctory and fruitless. 





It takes time for us to learn that the most 
precious element in our religious life is to 
be shared with others. Selfishness creeps 
stealthily in upon us even in our best mo- 
ments, and in the ardor of our personal at- 
tachment our first impulse is to restrict its 
joys and its inspiration to ourselves. Jeal- 
ousy creeps in also; and we are not quite 
ready to have our Christ mean as much to 
our neighbor or to the man in the street as he 
does to us. But if we yield to these tenden- 
cies our religious life is doomed. We may 
well come to doubt the reality of our own 
faith, the validity of our own religious emo- 
tions, unless men in general can enter into 
them too. Phillips Brooks was always em- 
phasizing this point. He said in substance 
many times that if he did not believe that the 
illiterate man, the degraded man, the man of 
another color and clime, was capable of feel- 
ing what he himself felt and of believing 
what he believed, he should not have the heart 
to pursue the religious life. Our only sal- 
vation, then, lies in our confidence that Chris- 
tianity was never meant to be confined to a 
narrow circle of persons supposed to be par- 
ticularly responsive. It is universal in its 
adaptations. 


To approach the subject from the other side, 
note the helpful reaction we get from the fact 
that Christ belongs to the whole world. We 
cannot deny that he has been through the 
ages a reality and a power in the lives of 
countless men and women. It is equally true 
that he is out in the great world today saying 
unto this man and that as of yore, “‘ Rise 
up and follow me,”’ supporting and cheering 
those who serve and obey him, touching the 
nations and slowly ennobling and transform- 
ing the life of the great world. Now what 
does all this mean to us personally? Ought 
it not to buttress and quicken our own faith? 
There come times when despite our best ef- 
forts and intentions faith weakens, love grows 
cold. Then we must believe because others 
have believed, because others are believing 
today. Does it mean nothing to us in such 
moments that Drummond kept his faith in 
Christ in the midst of the new problems sug- 
gested by modern science? Does it mean 
nothing that Horace Pitkin of Paotingfu kept 
his faith even when the Boxers were under 
his very windows thirsting for his blood? We 
have our own lives to live and our own vic- 
tory of faith to win, but let us not deny our- 
selves the aid and the comfort which arises 
from standing in the vast fellowship of faith- 
ful ones. 








The Infant 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother 
turns at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s 
milk scientifically adapted to the human infant. 
Stood first for forty-five years. 





Connecticut Plans for 1904 


Center Church, Torrington, Dr. A. W. Ackerman, 
pastor, will have a series of Friday evening ad- 
dresses, once a month from January to June, on 
* China,”’ by such men as Drs. W. L. Phillips, J. H. 
Selden, Joseph Anderson and Prof. A. L. Gil- 
lette. The topics include all phases of the work, 
from The Triumphs of Modern Missionary Enter- 
prise to How the Work is Supported by the Church 
at Home. 

Rey. E. C. Gillette of Canaan, is to give a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on Pictures as a Spiritual 
Resource. The subjects include: Watts’s Sir Gala- 
had—Youth; Millet’s The Gleaner’s—Work; Mil- 
let’s Angelus— Worship; Greek Sculpture, Laocoén 
—The Struggle for Character; and on March 27 
Hofmann’s Christ in Gethsemane. The series be- 
gan at Christmas with a musical service and ends 
at Easter with another. Perry prints of the pic- 
tures considered are distributed at the services. 

Under the auspices of the Men’s League at West 
Torrington on Sunday evenings, Judge Welch has 
spoken on Why Men Do Not Attend Church; Judge 
Holeomb on Why Men Should Attend Church; and 
there have been stereopticon lectures on How We 
Got Our Bible, The Holy City and The Christ That 
Makes Christmas. During the early part of 1904 
there will be addresses by laymen and ministers on 
The Problems of a Workingman. TT, 0;-&, 





An Oregon Dedication 


Jan. 3, was a memorable day in Portland Congre- 
gationalism. The new church in the highland addi- 
tion, in the northern part of the city was dedicated. 
The sermon was by Dr. E. L. House of First Church; 
other parts by local Congregational ministers and 
Supt. C. F. Clapp of the C. H. M.S. The choir of 
First Church led the music. The building is a 
handsome frame edifice built after the plans of 
Valk, of Los Angeles, Cal., which admits of a large 
Sunday school room addition at the rear and tran- 
septs on the sides, all in keeping with the beautiful 
lines of the main building. It cost, including lots, 
$5,500. It has an ideal location in the midst of a 
rapidly growing section of the city, and is without 
competitors in the field. The membership was 21 
at organization. The Sunday school enrolls 153. 
The outlook is most hopeful for a large self-support- 
ing church. H. N. S. 








Religious Notices 


Reli. notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. ee ushed [= thas eens at ten cents a line. 











THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in | ing seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for a 

ay wd the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman d_ 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, eo 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct 

the main ance of the ew at New York. 
HARLES 


Rev. SeoppaRp, President. 
Rev. W. C. SriTT, Secretary. W. L Ropes, Treasurer 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not pong po! lines 
words to the Hine) cost subscribers Afty cents D iasertlon. 
Additional lines ten cents each per 








Wanted, a responsible person to assist in household 
work. Family of three. assachusetts country town. 
Address A. R., care The Congreqationalist, Boston, Mass. 


eae with experience in coi ne teaching of 

desires knowledge of some gro’ town in the 

West’ where she might establish herself ‘0 advantage. 
ddress D., 3, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


n American You eV an, 16 years old, 
ok a situation in good emily to care for children 
or assist in general housework. Wages $2.00. Address 
c. L. D. Younkin, Supt. ~ecoes ‘North End Mission, 31 
Worcester Square, Bosto: 


Board and Care. In an attractive home— warm, 
sunny, heated by steam. Healthful location, near Bos- 
ton. An ideal winter home for an invalid or elderly 
person. Mighest references. Address M. D., 3, care 

Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. I want efficient persons of culture 
and business ability to sell my Book Rests to bog a 
a teachers and school pupils. 50 cents to $3.00 
each. A pleasa easant and profitable business. Address J. D. 
Bartley, M. A., 115 Williams Street, Burlington, Vt. 


-Waated, a companionable American woman for 
housekeeper, not over forty-five years old, must be 
capable of managing assistants, kind and agreeable, 
thoroughly — en a ing. G pti, 
_— ma of the best. . M. 8S. Munsill 

0) 


A Lady of Education and Refinement desires 

position in small library, to learn yeoman. & — sal- 

ft until com, pee = position as private sec to 

terary lady; or position to teach backward or r javalid 

id. Bes deferences. Address “ J,” 5, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. : 
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e & 
S pring Suits 
‘ 
$810 $50. | 
Made to Order. 4 
We Guarantee to Fit You. , 
VERY woman a 





who wishes to 
be well and fash- 
ow gowned, 
@ reason- 
able expense, 
should have a 
or of our new 
Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue, 
now ready. It il- 
lustrates over 100 
of the most beauti- 
ful models, de- 
signed for every 
occasion, and we 
carry = Stoek over 
400 of the latest 
fabrics from which 
may select. 
ur line of materi- 
als is the largest 
and most attract- 
ive ever offered, 
including new o- 
lian weaves, eta- 
mines, mohairs, 
brilliantines and 
many new mixture 
effects. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 











make every gar- 
ment TO ORDER. 

We have a splendid line of very light weight 
fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 
patrons, and also a choice assortment of mate- 
rials suitable for those of our customers resid- 
~—> cooler climates. We do not carry wash 
goods. 





YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 
Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits. . . . $8 to $50 
Handsome ae : A $4 to $20 
Etamine Costum 10 to $40 
Mohair and Brillianiine & Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts . 4 to $15 
Spring Jackets $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

Our Catalogue contains explicit directions for 
taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will 
be sent free to any part of the United States. Ask 
for New Spring Catalogue No. 52. In re- 

questing samples mention about the color you 
dest ire and vs has send you a full line of exactly 
what you 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


(2662244454444 5484 68684802 2OODOLLLOLLSL Aid 
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We are ‘Going to Stop at the 


Christian Endeavor Hotel, 


World’s Falr, St. Louls 





And so are we, esauns 


a will be the headquarters during the Exposition for 

Christian_Endeavorers. ey Baprist Yo ng rooms 8 y 
Schools, Educators. Giteing © _ Fa 

vith street care direct ‘fiom Union Stati moans. Built 

rfect safety and comfort. Ca npacit 000 daily ; 

‘A torium 3,000. ecked by men of hig! sas Sanding: 


Charter Certificates, series 
on receipt of $1. 00, — nantes, <8 to reduced 
mg tm boy 
i or address a’ 
Christian Endeavor Hotel and Auditorium fens? v9 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. MO. 





gh you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Beokstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1,15 and 29 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


COMMENTING on what are called the dull season 
and busy season in trade, in the Crockery shops the 
fall months including Thanksgiving and the holiday 
season, the winter months follow with matching 
of old sets and the putting in of new ones, said one 
of the firm of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, whose ad- 
vertisement in another column invites attention to 
the late importations. Thereis no month in the year 
that they do not have importations afloat from either 
Hongkong, Yokohama, Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre 
or Liverpool. 


PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING 
THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number.of 
first-class stories for boys. There is no lack of 
stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 
men, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
preciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 

Hoping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING Offers two prizes, for the first and sec- 
ond best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
to boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
love stories. The stories must contain not less than 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. 

For the best story suited to its purpose THE 
WELLSPRING will pay $50, and for the second best, 
$40. 

We also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
ber of other stories submitted at our regular rates. 
The stories must be received not later than April 1, 
1904. There must be no name on the manuscript, 
but accompanying it there must be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston. 


AN IMMENSE EsTABLISHMENT.—The history of 
the retail trade of Boston affords few examples of 
more constant growth than that of the Paine Fur- 
niture Co. This house is now nearly three-quarters 
of a century old. A dozen years ago it was the 
largest retail furniture store in the world. Now it 
has seven distinct lines of business under its con- 
trol, embracing general furniture, draperies, rugs, 
wall papers, sanitary bedding, work, made to order, 
interior finish and decoration, all under one roof. 





FIRST AND FOREMOST in the field of medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It  poeeseane actual and unequaled 
merit by which. it cures all diseases caused or promoted 
by impure or impoverished biood. If you have rheum- 
atism, Bs mee scrofula or catarrh you may take Hood’s 
Sarsa| d be cured. If you are run down and feel 
weak a tired, you may be sure it will do you good. 


The favorite family cathartic is Hood’s Pills. 


OR HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS 
find lip reading simple, aaa, 
practical; oral or mail; 

easy. Address Cc, = ane rat 


The Congregati 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. ...;*:... 


Clergymen, Teachers and others who can influence 
8 friends to join one of my parties will be given one 
free ticket. nd for particulars and itineraries to 
— Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brookly my N.Y. 


WHITE STAR LINE Stns 


Twin Screw FP. 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azones, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

BRomanic, Jan. Feb. 6 4) Apr. 9, May 14. 

Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


UEENSTOWN 
BOSTON {PIVERPOOL  }SERVICE 


<ymric, December 24, January 21. 


For plans and further information, a at 
Company's Office, 77-81 State St, Boston. vd 




















FoO® all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 





Contents 30 Jan. 1904 


EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 145 
Sentiment as a Church Asset 148 
Our Debt to the Immigrant 149 
The National Lack of Seriousness 149 
Our Life with Christ 149 
In Brief 150 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Fresh Outsiders and What They Might Amount 
To. Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee 151 
The Colorado Strike Situation. Pres. William F. 
Slocum 152 
Governor Taft as a Neighbor Knows Him. How- 
ard ©, Hollister 153 


A Case of Sardines. V. Charles Poole Cleaves 154 
HOME: 


A Prayer—selected poem 157 
Paragraphs 157 
A Puritan Saint. Ellen C. Parsons 157 
Green Trading-Stamps at the Corners. John F. 
Cowan 158 
The Smiles—selected poem 158 
Godless Disbursement. L.C. Tulloch 158 
School Reading from the Bible—selection 158 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
The Grey Feet—selected poem 159 
A Birthday Box. Augusta Kortrecht 159 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 162 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Feb. 7 161 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Feb. 7-13 142 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 158 
THE DAILY PORTION—Jan. 31—Feb. 6 164 
LITERATURE 163 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: e 
Connecticut Plans for 1904 142 
An Oregon Dedication 142 
Dr. Lyman’s Thirty Years in Brooklyn 155 
The City of Spindles 156 
From Central Tlinois 160 
A Mother of Churches 160 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho 168 
Ways of Some Pastors 169 
The New Evangelism in Connecticut 169 
From Long Island to Florida 169 
Winter News from Worcester South 169 
A Men’s Club in the White Mountains 170 
LETTERS: 
In and Around Chicago 156 
In and Around Boston 165 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 171 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Passing Comments on this Week’s Church News 150 
The Home Missionary Fund 161 
Christian News from Everywhere 165 
Record of the Week 166 
Social Service and the Sunday Schools 167 
Meetings and Events to Come 167 
Marriages and Deaths 167 
Suggestive Sermon Topics 168 
The Problem of East and Wést 170 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 171 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTs for subscri fod — indicated by the date of 
expiration on the label. If a special receipt is 
waaoted a stamp cor ey sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 

versal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any treme. to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 — to the column. 
iscounts according to amount of contrac 
READING ogee leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
I¥ PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 
AMERICAN pad hd Cosmuzassouens For FOREIGN 
Frank H. 


Wiseine Troaene ert Jon G. tos abi 
n. pod ohn G. osiner. 
: rk. Fourth Ave. 


Agent. Office 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 1531 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd A. New York,N.Y¥. Mr. 
B. Howland to whom donations and subscrip- 


Vv. 
tary ; 
v. R. A. Beard, D 
House, Boston, Waster arcteaieties. 

THE AMERICAN M1SSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 
— missio; work in the United States. In the 

uth schools churches are planted pmeng _ 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the In oe 
Chinese, Ja) and by woe — among the P 
Ricans in this new island te: 

District offices, 615 pargeee 2 Monae, | Boston ; 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. ma: sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 Eas a otrect, New 
York, or to either of the district - 3 above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
pide! = bane  Seantaces he es. Rev. Charlies 
Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D, D. 

retary Charles E. H Hope, Treasurer, 
East 22nd St., Ne ee N.Y. Rev ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washin, re St., Chicago Ili. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Care. 
House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
. Building, San Fran Francisco, Cal Cal., Field Secre- 


pai ac BN EDUCATION SOCIETY poharehine 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrege- 
tional Colleges and Academfes in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools ." _— —_ New Mexico. Ed- 
ward wae Correspo: Lamar A 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, O13 regational House, Bos- 
ton; isl Washington St., Chicago, 


THE gy te SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIET ident; onal House, Boston. Wil- 
= Lea Oe D. Presi dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

cre’ an 

The nes ne on which is in charge of the 
Secretary, ins Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes Sesten by helps. libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools re or at pe 
cost. The administrative expenses of this 
are —— ns oy appropriations ky the Bast. 
ness contributions from churches, 
Sains pot ine 8 and madivigete go directl ae. mission- 
ary Ne ae W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiatendent for 
this department. 

The ness Department, in charge of the Business 
Mai cond. known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublis! 4 The Congregatvonalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday Schoo i pa- 
pen, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as ite 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
tony Department to which, however, it makes 
appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
oe for periodicals fem Ohio and it 
Fe mgt yh ARE . usiness M: er, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states 0 the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL faa FunD 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1 
for annual offerings. from 4 TSO) donations 
and ee. L wey Stimson, D, D.; 
Secretary, Re ys . A hice, i D. D., ‘Fourth Ave. “and 
29nd St. New York ; Treasurer, Rev. ' Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wothorsticla vite Hartford, Ct.; Field Secre : 
New cme pe Rev Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 

NN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
Kenzie, D. D. Dz; 


A Congregational society devoted to the mai 
moral an 


should be | able to 
ributions from churches and 
individuals solici 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Som MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachuse (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the ‘easaacwunerrs tiaem MieslogaRy Eo So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co: ngregeiont House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D. Secretary Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion. offers its services to churches oe or 

pit su patios in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Hoon a1. 61 ee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice Secreta: 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNtIoN of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical md fs sare 
Heury and Lg 4 Sabooie te ostan and its suburbs 

bb, elsey, Tre George H. 
Flint Sec., 101 ‘fennaunie St.. Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF resrops, Be Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 ha hy ag ag House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, ee ee 19 Greenville Bt., Roxbury. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT ere prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Emp ys col mpate, makes Gaus 
lig ao agen Hormona work specialt -g Dona- 
m 0 s 
" es solicited. Louis Asst. Treas., 150 
8t., New York; EZ. M. Bliss, D. D., le 
F. A. a Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield ‘St, .~ 
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Devotional 
sax. Song's 


W. H. DOANE, Mus. Doc. 
WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
It contains a larger variety of songs than any 
other hymn book of its kind ever published. 


256 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 276 hymna. 
£25 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicage. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


new NEW BOOKS 


NEW 
THE SELF CURE oF 
CONSUMPTION WirnovuT 





READY 


MEDICINE 
By C. H. Davis, M. D., Ph. D. 176 pages, 75 cents. 

The 20th Century methods of combating this 

Disease ; includin = prevention of Consumption and 


other diseases. § N. ¥. Herald, haif page review, 
January 10, 1904, of the author's author’s methods. 


THE BLUES ™“S3in 


By ALBERT ABRAMS, A. M.,M.D. This form of Nerve 
Exhaustion, to which a la é nuraber of impaired con- 
ditions are ‘due, is amenable to treatment and cure. 

8vo, 240 pages, illustrated. Bg ve $1.50. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., 241% WY.,234 Street, 


ei, York. 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
De rounds. Goit, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 


Mrs. E. LM ‘UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For eqtahogne, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 





Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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Is Your Money 
Tied Up? 


Do you find yourself hampered because 
certain moneys are tied u 

Houses and lands, buildings or fae- 
tories, hold your money tight. You know 
where it is, but you can’t get it when you 
want it! 

We sell real estate, no matter what it is 

or where it is. That’s our specialty. If 

you want cash for your real estate, place 
it in our hands at once and 


We'll Get the Money 
For You. 


We know the man who wants to buy. 
exactly what you want to sell. By means 
of our special system and complete 
equipment we can find you a customer 
promptly. 

WE WILL SELL YOUR HOUSE FOR CASH. 
WE WILL SELL YOUR LAND FOR CASH. 
WE WILL SELL YOUR FACTORY FOR CASH. 
WE WILL SELL YOUR BUSINESS FOR CASH. 

Our company is an organization of prac- 
tical real estate men. 

Offices in all Important Cities 


UNITED STATES REAL ESTATE 
* AND SECURITY CO. 





New York 
Wucceetn «BOSTON tar , 
Philadelphi ngfi 
aa, 939 Old South Bldg. oo Ca, 











B E ECH E R’S aot works 
<a. 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 








We publish 


Plymouth Weekly 


60c 


PER YEAR IN 


CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE 


New Subscribers 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


USING 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


each week Historical and Expository Notes by Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, Yale University, and Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
D. D., Northfield, Mass., on the New Lessons for 1904. 





PLYMOUTH WEEKLY, 





Regular Price $1.00 in advance. 
Specimen copies on request. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Invest Your Money withUs 


O ina non-speculative business that 
P has been in successful operation 10 
er ears, dealing in high-class New 
Annum York real estate securities, Under 
New York Banking Department 

supervision and regularly examined by same. 


Your Savings Will Earn 
Per Cent Per Annum 


Subject to withdrawal at any time, bearing 
earnings for every day invested. 

Our methods endorsed and recom- 

mended by leading clergymen, busi- 

ness and professional men. 


Wrieley these endorsements 
a en hang 
vor Booaier B. 


Prete $1,700.000 
Surplus and Profits $175,000 
Savings and Loan Co. 
1188-1185 pomaeey. New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


5 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS @% Wet 

Interest and ponder remitted in 
ico bg | Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
r acre on lands worth $60 to af Bl 

gation, pever serop failure. Eastern an 

eferences from satisfied investors on a cottaatien, 
Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 


Sound, coneervative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 
security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 


a money and turn them over complete. In 
how to sel he 














28 years we have learned 
best. Noone now handling western mortgages 
hac more experience. We ¢ yt oy the benefit of that 
pone yr ona Boo J omtiy of the securities now on 
hand has wrpeseed. Hi mony references, 
Write for Gavalare and Tall information free. 
PERKINS &COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 36, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 
$8,000,000 








The Company is a legal depositary for moneyy 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. ~ 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan James Stillman 
William Waldort Astor, Moses s Taylor Pyne,. 
Henry A. C. Taylor, S. Palmer 

D. O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Rogers. 


George F. Baker, 
R. Holden, 
Charies A. Peabody, 


Cleveland H. ge,. 
John L. Riker, 
Daniel 8. Lamont, 


Di. Ki D. Aushincloss, Henry Heats. 
Hig, St. H. Van R. Kennedy 
yd, Archibald 'D. B fh 
r ‘c" Agnew, . A. Valentine, 


Edwin 8. Marston. 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXIX 
Number 5 


Event and Comment 


Features of the February Christian 
World Number 
Next Week 


Assisi: the Home of St. Francis, the Little Poor 
Man, with illustrations, by Rev. O. S. Davis. 

Congregational! Women Ministers; where they 
are and what they are accomplishing, by Ida E. 
Kittredge. 

The Love-Watch—a story, by Rev. William 
Allen Knight. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott: An Appraisal and an Inter- 
view (with cover picture), by Howard A. Bridgman. 

Going to Church, by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D. 


As Dr. Albert J. Lyman of 
the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, passes another mile- 
stone on his long, joyous and fruitful pas- 
torate, we join with his fellow-pastors 
and local Congregationalists in congratu- 
lating him on the race already run and on 
the course which yet remains. Elsewhere 
in this issue our Brooklyn correspondent 
tells of the dinner given in his honor by 
Manhattan Association. The speeches on 
that occasion analyzed admirably the 
qualities and influence of the man. He 
is the dean of the local body of Congrega- 
tional clergymen. The younger men look 
to him for sympathy and counsel and of 
both he gives liberally. His preaching 
maintains the best traditions of the 
Brooklyn pulpit and he, more than any 
one else, seems to speak for and represent 
Dr. Storrs, Mr. Beecher and other men 
who have passed on. Loved and lovable 
is Albert J. Lyman. May his bow abide 
in strength these many years. 


Our Portrait 


‘*What a fine thing for a man 
to serve a great city church 
for twenty-five years and then 
be wanted to take up an equally impor- 
tant work in another city,’’ remarked an 
enthusiastic young pastor in our hearing 
the other day with reference to Dr. Leigh- 
ton Parks’s call from the Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, to be successor of Dr. 
David H. Greer at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. Here is a case 
where a fund of experience and a record 
of success find due recognition even 
though the man himself has passed the 
meridian of life. Dr. Parks has steadily 
grown during his years in Boston and has 
the esteem of many of his Christian 
brethren outside as well as within Episco- 
palian circles, and he, like Dr. Lindsay of 
St. Paul’s, who died recently, will be 
widely missed. We like to see in this 
call as well as in the recent call of Dr. 
Beale of Roxbury to Milwaukee, a sign 
that the pendulum is swinging back a lit- 
tle from the point it has reached in so 
many churches where supply committees 
issue the dictum at the outset, ‘‘No man 
over forty will be considered.”’ 


The Mature 
Man Wanted 


A firm and far-reaching 
league of prayer is that in 
which 90,000 students in 
1,600 separate societies all over the world 
will join on Sunday, Feb. 14, at the call 
of the general committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. We trust 
that the appointed day may be observed 
not alone in our preparatory schools, col- 
leges and universities, but in the churches 
as well. A splendid nucleus of Christian 
men and women there already is who 
have been brought into close and profit- 
able fellowship through the masterly ef- 
forts of Mr. John R. Mott and his asso- 
ciates, but in all our colleges there are 
many students untouched by the move- 
ment and indifferent to what it repre- 
sents. And yet there never was a time 
when there was more incentive and en- 
couragement for a college man to live 
an outspoken Christian life than today. 
Well-organized Bible classes provide 
means for personal spiritual culture. 
The Y. M. C. A. opens up fields for use- 
fulness in the vicinity, while the mission- 
ary impulse is further strengthened by 
all that is being done through the Vol- 
unteer Movement. Moreover, a special 
literature has grown up of late years 
bearing upon the problems and oppor- 
tunities of Christian college men. There 
is a deal of inspiration, too, in the thought 
of the spread of interest to other lands, 
so that now in all the European coun- 
tries, in South Africa, Japan, China, In- 
dia and Ceylon there are national organi- 
zations in some of which marked progress 
has been registered the past year. If you 
would learn more of these student Chris- 
tian organizations and feel the thrill of 
the movement itself, send to the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, for the 
little pamphlet, just issued, entitled, Re- 
cent Advances in Christian Student Move- 
ments. 


Christianity 
among Students 


The comprehensive view 
A New Secretary’s of the American Mis- 
Impressions 7 P P 

sionary Association 
schools and churches which Sec. J. W. 
Cooper gives in the January American 
Missionary is a remarkably informing 
and well-balanced depiction of current 
conditions. It is evident that Dr. Cooper 
enters upon his new duties with an open 
mind and with no hard and fast theories 
touching the solution of a great na- 
tional problem. His dominant note is 
one of hopefulness. Though he considers 
the South, as a whole, two generations 
behind the time he discerns an educa- 
tional revival going on in several states 
comparable only with that in the North 
sixty years ago under Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard. In the emergence of 
progressive white leaders and of capable, 


intelligent and moral Negro leaders, too, 
he puts great reliance forthefuture. Dr. 
Cooper’s comprehensiveness of vision is 
reflected in his disposition to minimize 
the difference in the attitude of Booker 
Washington and Professor DuBois toward 
manual training. He says: 


The difference between these two eminent 
Negro educators is that one would begin with 
the college, and work down, and the other 
would begin with the industrial school and 
work up. An important principle is, doubt- 
less, involved in this difference. But for 
practical purposes the contention is over and 
the question is settled. Shall we have the 
college or shall we have the industrial school?” 
The answer is, both, and often, both together; 
though Professor DuBois says (and it is his 
latest utterance on the subject) that “‘ there 
should be ten industrial schools to one college: 
for the Negro people.” 


With regard to church 
work Dr. Cooper says: 
‘‘My first impressions of our churches 
were somewhat disappointing. The fact 
is, that the colored people of the South are 
fast losing their old-time religious fervor ; 
they still like to gather in crowds, but 
many of their great popular churches are 
little more than lively social clubs in the 
ice cream and picnic stage of existence,” 
He _ finds, however, that our Congrega- 
tional Negro churches stand, as a rule, 
for an ethical religion and for intelligence 
and refinement of life. Northern sup- 
porters of our Southern work will find 
reassurance and stimulus to greater in- 
terest in this thoughtful review by Dr. 
Cooper.. 


The Negro Churches 


The Outlook Committee 
Chicago Congre- of the Chicago Congrega- 
peace tional Club has issued a 
report giving valuable informing results 
of a study of Congregational churches of 
the city and vicinity. There are 107 
churches in the Chicago Association. 
Twenty-five of them raise for their own 
support $4,000 and upwards, 18 raise from 
$2,000 to $4,000, 33 from $1,006 to $2,000 
and 31 less than $1,000. The average 
membership of Congregational churches 
is smaller than that of any of the other 
larger denominations, the comparison 
being most marked between them and 
Presbyterian churches, the latter in the 
city proper numbering 74, with 21,000 
members, while the 79 Congregational 
churches have 15,000 members. The com- 
mittee points to the large number of 
small churches scattered among many 
centers as encouraging evidence of mis- 
sionary activity, but makes the point 
that weak churches usually mean cheap 
ministers and frequent changes of pastor- 
ate. With about one-third of the churches 
raising’ on an average not more than 
$1,000, they cannot be expected to secure 
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or retain pastors of large ability. In fact, 
eighty-three churches have changed min- 
isters during the last four years, and 
vacancies are not promptly filled as they 
are among the Methodists. At least 
twenty churches are in charge of minis- 
ters who do not live within the bounds 
of their parishes. The committee urges 
the importance of stronger even though 
fewer churches, longer pastorates and a 
better grade of ministers, closing with 
the conviction of the need of more com- 
pact and efficient organization of the 
churches. Chicago Congregationalists 
are evidently considering the value of 
the movement in which Boston churches 
have taken the first step by the appoint- 
ment of a board of commissioners. 


A correspondent in the 
Churchman, recognizing the 
fact that the number of baptisms in the 
Episcopal Church is declining, explains 
it by saying that many “hereditary Epis- 
copalians’’ have joined other denomina- 
tions, while the Episcopal Church is at- 
tracting others to fill their places from 
other churches, and that these others 
with their children usually have already 
been baptized. The loss of hereditary 
members this correspondent believes is 
chiefly due to the tendency on the part 
of priests to exercise the right of private 
judgment in the interpretation of the 
creeds. He says that the Church ‘can- 
not hold what she gets without dogmatic 
teaching, uniform and definite.’’ This, he 
contends, is no longer had in the pulpit, 
confirmation class or Sunday school. But 
if this is the reason why members take 
the liberty to worship in other than Epis- 
copal churches, it may be a reason why 
others find their way into the Episcopal 
fold. The freer mingling of Christians 
may be a compensation for the loss of 
power to hold the teachers of one denom- 
ination to its historic statements of be- 
lief. Is not the union of believers in 
Christ what our Episcopalian brethren 
seek? 


Loss and Gain 


The Lutheran, calling on 
the clergy and laity. to arise 
and meet the pressing de- 
mands of the home missionary field, points 
to the fact that ‘‘Congregationalists are 
supporting 103 missions in the Lutheran 
State of Minnesota alone and are doubt- 
less reaping a vast Lutheran harvest.’ 
Per contra, marked as may be the losses 
of Lutherans to us and to other Protes- 
tant denominations by their failure to 
enter into new home missionary fields, 
it must be more clearly recognized than 
it ever has been by Congregationalists 
that the Lutheran body in this country 
is a tremendously strong one, and grow- 
ing at a rate faster than any other Protes- 
tant sect. The incoming tide of emigra- 
tion favors it just as it does the Roman 
Catholic Church. To illustrate: from 
1894 to 1904 the gain in number of com- 
municants has been thirty-one per cent., 
in congregations thirty-five per cent., in 
ministers thirty-eight per cent., and the 
annual per capita contribution of com- 
municants has increased from sixty-eight 
cents to $1. The Lutheran accounting 
for this says: ‘‘What other denomina- 
tions have had in the way of advantage, 
such as money-prestige, equipment, unity 
and efficiency of organization, we have 


Lutheran Loss 
and Gain 
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more than made up in economy, oppor- 
tunity, steady persistence and fidelity to 
the old faith and the old evangelical 
practices.”’ 


Articles in the Nine- 
teenth Century and The 
London Pilot (High 
Church), by the Bishop of Asaph and Mr. 
D. C. Lathbury, and correspondence of 
the Deans of Durham and Ripon show 
that the more far-seeing of the Anglican 
clergy and laity realize that the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 has broken down, that 
the principle of education which it em- 
bodies has seen its day, and that the only 
policy for the State Church to adopt 
which has any chance of success now, is 
conceding public control of all schools, 
the abolition of religious tests for teach- 
ers, the Church reserving the right to 
instruct children of its fold—in school 
hours—in tenets which it deems funda- 
mental and necessary for the children to 
know. Mr. Lloyd George, the able leader 
of the Welsh Nonconformists in and out 
of Parliament, meets the latter proposal 
with flat rejection and so does the Chris- 
tian World, which says that were it not 
for the priests in the Anglican Church 
the ‘lay population of England would be 
united on the teaching of a simple moral- 
ity and religion.”” The Examiner, how- 
ever, which is the organ of English Con- 
gregationalism, welcomes a compromise 
which will put responsibility for religious 
teaching directly on both Nonconformists 
and Anglicans; and it is stout in its op- 
position to the system of secular training 
which some make the alternative to the 
present system. 


Anglicans Yielding 
to the Pressure 





The Baptists have 
now a committee of 
nine, appointed on 
the recommendation of a committee of 
fifteen, to which committee may be ‘‘sub- 
mitted for consideration and final decision 
all questions of difference which exist or 
may arise among the several missionary 
societies, or between any two of them, 
concerning policies or methods of work.”’ 
So far, this statement reads like a chapter 
of Congregational history. When an ap- 
peal has been taken to this committee and 
a final decision has been made and ac- 
cepted which affects the policies or meth- 
ods of work of any of these societies, the 
record will deserve and will have the at- 
tentive study of many admiring Congre- 
gationalists. The Watchman takes on the 
spirit of prophecy and says, ‘‘ Perhaps one 
of the chief advantages of the appoint- 
ment of this committee is that it will have 
little to do.” 


An Unwritten Chapter 
of Ecclesiastical History 


This somewhat ponder- 
ous title is meant to 
describe a valuable institution which 
along new lines is preparing Sunday 
school superintendents, teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and other Christian 
workers from home and foreign fields. 
It has evolved from the Springfield Bible 
Normal College into the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, and has already 
assumed an importance as an auxiliary 
to our churches much greater than is yet 
appreciated. A conference following a 
dinner was held in Jewell Hall, Hartford, 
Jan 19, to discuss the purpose and work 
of the school. The conference included 
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a number of gentlemen of that city and 
vicinity prominent in educational and 
business affairs. Rev. C. W. McCormick, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, presided, and addresses were made 


by Mr. T. A. Hildreth, the president’s 


assistant, Rev. A. E. Dunning and by 
Pres. W. D. McKenzie and Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. The fact was brought out, not 
only that the most cordial relations ex- 
isted between the two institutions, but 
that a large and constantly increasing 
number of students of the seminary were 
taking courses in the school. The task 
is not an,»easy one of convincing the 
churches that in order to meet present 
conditions* they need imperatively work- 
ers trained to know childhood in its char- 
acter and development, and to interpret 
the Bible to children and youth according 
to modern educational principles. But 
it is being undertaken by able and faith- 
ful teachers who deserve much more ade- 
quate sympathy and support. It is safe 
to predict that the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy will come to be recog- 
nized as an essential factor in the work 
of the churches. 


PUP LIE A material addition to the 

nother Schoo! equipment of the American 
ss Rt a Board in its work in Tur- 
key comes about through the transfer to 
its care of St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, 
Central Turkey, with a fund sufficient to 
maintain it from year to year. This 
school was started seventeen years ago 
by the late Eliott Shepard of New York 
city, whose widow still gives liberally to 
its support, and it has been managed by 
an undenominational board on which 
several New York Presbyterians have 
been prominent. As time has gone on 
the advantage of connection with the 
American Board has become evident and 
it seems to be an illustration of the fact 
that a great board is as a rule better quali- 
fied to administer a school in foreign lands 
than any private corporation can be. Dr. 
T. D. Christie, who has been the efficient 
president for so long, continues at the 
head and the chief changes will relate to 
the adjustment of the curriculum so that 
the school may supplement rather than 
compete with the important college of 
the American Board at Aintab, two days’ 
journey away. 


Analysis of the recent 
compilation of gifts by 
Americans during 1903 showed that reli- 
gion came far behind education in the 
thoughts of those able to give lavishly. 
The past week’s record has been more fa- 
vorable. Elsewhere we comment on the 
good fortune of the American Board by 
the bequest to it of asum varying from 
$300,000 to $700,000, according as the unfor- 
tunate but necessary litigation may deter- 
mine. To the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the late William Worth Kendall of Kan- 
sas City has just left the sum of $250,000; 
and three-fourths of the estate of Miss 
Harriet Richards of Philadelphia, amount- 
ing to $100,000, goes to Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions. The present emphasis on edu- 
cation cannot last always. Some day 
again, and in the near future, we hope, 
the theological seminaries, denomina- 
tional colleges, academies, institutional 
churches, missionary societies and corpo- 
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rate agencies of the Christian Church will 
appeal to the ever increasing number of 
people with surplus means, 


The death in Seattle, 
Wn., of Charles Henry 
Churchill, formerly professor of physics 
in Oberlin College, removes a man who, 
if he had been more ambitious for worldly 
renown, could have won it with his un- 
usual attainments and gifts. But for 
over forty years he toiled and planned 
for Oberlin’s growth and success, and 
must ever be reckoned as one of the most 
devoted and self-sacrificing of her teach- 
ers.. Thomas Underwood Dudley, bishop 
of Kentucky, was a militant figure in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who, by his 
writings, his administrative gifts, both 
as bishop and as chancellor of Sewanee 
University, and by his ardent champion- 
ship of the Negro’s spiritual and legal 
rights within the Church had won for 
himself a large place. The death in Frei- 
burg, Germany, of Prof. Herman von 
Holst, head of the department of history 
of Chicago University, in his sixty-third 
year, removes a figure the precise double 
of which has not been seen in- our ac- 
ademic world. He was a Livonian by 
birth, educated at the Universities of 
Dorpat and Heidelberg, but debarred from 
living in Russia by his writings issued in 
1867. That year he first came to this 
country to study our institutions, and 
again in 1878-79 he visited us. But from 
1872-92 he was a professor, first in the 
University of Strassburg, then at Frei- 
burg. In 1892 he was induced to leave 
Germany and go to Chicago University, 
but precarious health prevented much 
work there, and for the last three years 
he has been living in Germany awaiting 
the end. His magnum opus is his Con- 
stitutional and Political History of the 
United States, in six large volumes, 
which, with all its limitations of point 
of view and partisanship, must, as Prof. 
A. B. Hart of Harvard has said, remain 
‘a book with which every future student 
of the period (of slavery) must reckon.’’ 
His: biographies of Calhoun and John 
Brown naturally grew out of his profound 
study of the slavery period, and the life 
of Calhoun is especially fine. In 1902 he 
said to Professor Hart: ‘‘I never was so 
good an American as now. I never loved 
my country so much. . . . There is some- 
thing stifling here. Never have I so 
appreciated America. Never have I so 
understood the aims of the noble Amer- 
ican people.” 


Deaths of the Week 


The Federal Supreme Court 
An Important j45¢ week reversed a decision 

of the Alabama Supreme 
Court, the higher court holding that ‘‘the 
exclusion of all persons of the African 
race from a Grand Jury which finds an 
indictment against a Negro in a State 
Court, when they are excluded solely be- 
cause of their race or color, denies him 
the equal protection of the laws, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Fourteenth Amendment 
thereto.’”? Justice Holmes, who has been 
described as somewhat reactionary in his 
views on race matters, was the mouth- 
piece of this significant wnanimous opin- 
ion of the court, one calculated to give 
hope to the Negro facing other political 
and social facts so hostile to him today. 


The United Mine Workers have just 
voted against discrimination on account 
of race or color. 


eg” Esa Governor Vardaman of 
phcay Somme Mississippi, in his inaugural 

message, renews those spe- 
cious pleas for keeping the Negroes of 
the state in ignorance which he urged 
when a candidate for office. The only 
consolation is, that he represents a gen- 
eration passing away; and that the bet- 
ter mind of the South realizes that only 
through triumph of knowledge over ig- 
norance, of wisdom over superstition can 
the economic, political and social peace 
of the South be secure. Men may hon- 
estly differ as to the proportions which 
higher education and manual education 
should have in the curricula of schools, 
but education for the Negro has come to 
stay. The governor of South Carolina 
last week in his inaugural spoke finely 
against the lynching habit, and the homi- 
cidal tendencies among both whites and 
blacks, South Carolina’s record of man- 
slaughters and murders for the year 1903 
being appalling. 


President Slocum’s article 

on page 152 deals soberly 
and judicially with the facts in a contro- 
versy which to people the other side of 
the Mississippi River has loomed large 
the past month or two. Organized labor 
in the Northwest and West is far more 
socialistic and less conservative than it is 
in the East. On both sides there is less 
reliance on courts than in the East. Be- 
ing pioneers and constantly facing condi- 
tions imperiling life and limb, the war- 
fare often takes on those forms incident 
to the pioneer stage. Consequently this 
strife has involved use of the militia, proc- 
lamation of martial law, formation of 
vigilance committees, etc. Everything 
has been tense and strenuous. But at 
bottom the American man is law abiding, 
and the State at last wins, and established 
forms of .settling disputes, the fruit of 
long centuries of proof of the futility of 
war, win the assent of the majority. 


Colorado’s Strife 


The House of Represen- 
tatives last week, by a 
large majority, passed 
the Hepburn Pure Food Bill, which when 
in force will do so much to better the 
health of our people, and will put in the 
hands of the Federal officials a weapon 
with which to fight foreign and domestic 
adulterators of foods. Fortunately dam- 
aging amendments, compelling the Gov- 
ernment to prove “willful ’’ adulteration, 
were defeated in the House although 
approved in committee. State Boards 
of Health reports show an astounding 
amount of adulteration and fraud among 
druggists and merchants. Another bill 
bearing the name of Congressman Hep- 
burn, which deserves hearty support by 
Congress, is the bill which will so define 
the Inter-State Commerce law as to make 
it impossible hereafter for courts acting 
under it to interfere with admitted police 
powers of the separate states in dealing 
with the liquor traffic. As it is now pro- 
hibition states cannot prevent liquor man- 
ufactured in other states from coming in 
if in so-called ‘‘ original packages.”” The 
House passed this bill in the last Con- 


Good Legislation, 
Actual or Proposed 
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gress. A strong lobby is working for its 
defeat now. Members of the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees and all 
legislators should be petitioned, 


Coming so soon after the ex- 
posure of the corrupt prac- 
tices of Senator Dietrich 
of Nebraska in brokerage in political of- 
fices, the indictment by a Federal Grand 
Jury of another United States senator, 
J. R. Burton of Kansas, will be a decided 
shock to the country, inasmuch as the of- 
fense with which he is charged is much 
the same, namely, the use of official posi- 
tion for private gain, the exposure being 
due, as in Senator Dietrich’s case, to the 
recent searching investigation of the Post 
Office Department. Mr. Burton is 
charged with having accepted fees from a 
Missouri grain brokerage firm for using 
his influence at Washington to bring about 
certain rulings by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The East has been wont to believe 
that Kansas and Nebraska were the new 
New England of the nation; and that the 
high ideals of civil honor and duty which 
old New England had were especially 
firmly entrenched there, where prosperity 
is so generally diffused, illiteracy so slight 
and property with its conserving power 
so dominant. Mr. Burton, it® should be 
said, denies his guilt; admits that he 
served as attorney for the company, and 
that he went to the Post Office Depart- 
ment with representatives of the firm; 
but denies that he did anything unpro- 
fessional or against public welfare. 


United States 
Senator 


Publication of the corre- 
Religious Liberty snondence between Gen- 
in Panama 

eral Reyes and Secretary 
of State Hay during the past week has 
made clear the respective positions of Co- 
lombia and the United States, and the ir- 
revocability of our action. The Demo- 
cratic minority in the Senate believe that 
documents important in establishing cor- 
rect public opinion have been withheld and 
are planning to introduce a resolution 
calling on the President for all documents 
bearing.on the case. It is conceded that 
a sufficient number of Democratic sena- 
tors ultimately will vote for the treaty, 
so that the only practical questions really 
are the date of ratification, and how much 
the treaty may be amended in accordance 
with the views of the Administration. A 
heated debate in the Panama Constitu- 
tional Convention resulted in a compro- 
mise, and the adoption of a resolution, 
which, while it recognizes freedom of 
choice and practice of all religions, yet 
also recognizes that the Roman Catholic 
faith is that of a majority, and that the 
state should aid in founding a Roman 
Catholic seminary and also aid in support 
of missions to the savage tribes. 


The first parliament 
of the Australian 
Commonwealth has 
run its course, and the election for the 
second has taken place. The one result 
that stands out above all others is the 
advance of the Labor (that is the Social- 
istic) party. In the Senate, which before 
Federation it was thought would be the 
guardian of state rights and the strong- 
hold of conservatism, it is the largest 


The Socialistic Trend 
in Australian Politics 
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party, nearly equaling the combined 
forces of the Ministry and the Opposition ; 
and the Senate instead of being a check 
on extravagant political action is likely 
to be aspurto it. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Ministry and Opposition 
have about equal strength; and the Labor 
party holds more firmly than ever the 
balance of power. There is every kind of 
Socialism in the Labor ranks, from the 
thorough-going Socialist, who advocates 
openly that the whole business of produc- 
tion and distribution should be under- 
‘taken by the state, and whose war cry is, 
‘*Socialism in our time,’’ to the man who 
repudiates any radical reconstruction of 
society, and who is satisfied quietly and 
gradually to extend the sphere of govern- 
ment action, to discourage (by such de- 
vices as the abolition of the contract 
system) private enterprise, and to limit 
in government works the workman’s 
hours of labor, and increase his rate of 
wages. 


In some states it has been 
ene ee Oa a fight between Socialist 
:and Anti-Socialist candidates, with the 
result of a victory for the Socialists. 
Queensland is the most aggressive of the 
‘Socialistic states. In New South Wales 
the conflict was between Protectionists 
and Freetraders, and the Freetraders 
won by overwhelming majorities. Some 
political prophets forecast a coalition 
ministry. The advance of Socialism is 
causing so much alarm that it is pos- 
sible those who think Australia has gone 
far enough along the Socialistic road will 
drop their contentions about tariff mat- 
ters, and combine to defeat the Laborites. 
Even if this could be done in the House 
of Representatives it is questionable 
whether the Government could carry on 
with the Senate so largely Socialistic. 
Everything points to the conclusion that 
before long parties in Australia will sort 
themselves out into Socialistic and Anti- 
Socialistic, and that the next political 
fight in the Commonwealth will be upon 
these lines. Then Mr. Chamberlain and 
Preferential Trade will become “small 
by degrees and beautifully less’’ in the 
public mind. One thing remains to be 
noted about the Australian elections. 
Only about half those on the rolls voted. 
The average Australian is an easy-going 
and pleasure-loving person. It is easier 
to interest him in a cricket-match than in 
a Commonwealth election. 


Germany faces the 
expenditure of treas- 
ure and life in subduing a formidable up- 
rising of the Hereros tribesmen in West 
Africa. Herr Bebel, Socialist leader in 
the Reichstag, debating the bill authoriz- 
ing a credit of $705,000 for use in subdu- 
ing this revolt, cited the missionaries 
who labor in the territory as authority 
for testimony that the immorality and the 
drunkenness of the white settlers and 
the excessive use of physical punish- 
ment of natives by settlers and officials 
are the natural causes for the uprising. 
The long-standing and fiercely debated 
controversy over the introduction of 
Chinese labor in South Africa to work 
the diamond mines, and do other heavy 
labor, has apparently been solved by a 
vote of the people’s representatives in 
ifavor of importation of Asiatic labor, 


African’ Race Problems 
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Lord Milner, the governor, also favoring 
it, and of course the capitalistic class 
does. It is a decision not calculated to 
please the Dutch, nor the English Liber- 
als, nor one making for white race su- 
premacy in South Africa unless excep- 
tionally strict rules respecting residence 
and marriage be drafted and enforced. 
The Australian premiers petitioned the 
South Africans to avoid taking this step, 
as was natural in view of Australia’s 
strict exclusion of Asiatics. 


The outlook as we go to 
press is a trifle more like 
war than it was a week ago, but much 
less so than a fortnight ago. Russia’s 
reply is awaited with intense solicitude 
by Japan, and if it prove to be a giving 
way with, respect to Korea, and if Russia 
will put in black and white her pledge of 
“the open door’’ for Japanese trade in 
Manchuria, the prospects for avoidance 
of war, at least for a time, will seem to 
be good. It is freely conceded by the 
Russian as well as boldly asserted by the 
continental press that the determining 
factor in Russia’s altered tone has been 
the attitude of the United States and the 
skillful way in which she has gained a 
trade footing in Manchuria by treaty ne- 
gotiation with China, which rights Rus- 
sia knows full well that we will insist 
on enjoying, at least so long as the pres- 
ent Administration is in power, and with 
the present popular temper toward Rus- 
sia. President Roosevelt sent to the Sen- 
ate last week admirable nominations of 
experienced consuls to represent us at 
Mukden, Antung and Dalny. Conditions 
in Korea are still troublous, and a few 
Americans have suffered trifling violence. 
Latest Japanese papers indicate that the 
Japanese Government officials and cap- 
italists are co-operating to build the 
Seoul-Fusan railway as speedily as pos- 
sible, a line of transportation of strategic 
value whenever a clash comes. These 
same Japanese journals indicate clearly 
the unity of purpose in Japan to stand 
for an irreducible minimum of concession 
to Russia, and the exemplary. thorough- 
ness with which all branches of the mili- 
tary service are being equipped and co- 
ordinated. 


Russia and Japan 





Sentiment as a Church Asset 


At this season, when annual reports are 
being published with regard to the re- 
sources of the Christian Church, the 
amount of its property and the size of its 
membership, it is worth our while to 
think of certain of its untabulated re- 
sources which are as much a part of its 
true wealth as are its buildings and its 
lands. One important asset is the body 
of sentiment which grows up around a 
local church and which often finds note- 
worthy expression on special occasions. 
When pastorates lengthen out_to fifteen 
or twenty-five years or longer—the cele- 
bration of the anniversary brings to the 
surface not only the personal loyalty to 
the pastor but the latent love for the 
church. Such occasions as that in Salem a 
fortnight ago commemorating Dr. Clark’s 
quarter of a century’s pastorate and the 
anniversaries last week of Dr. Little’s min- 
isterial service in Dorchester, and Dr. 
Lyman’s in Brooklyn, mean more than 
the expression of affection for one per- 
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son, though that element is naturally 
prominent. 

But there comes every year to every 
church a purely impersonal occasion in 
its annual meeting which may be utilized 
both to express and foster sentiments of 
pride and devotion. This month has wit- 
nessed all over the land assemblages of 
this character. Many have been seasons 
both of good fellowship and of renewal 
of spiritual life and purpose. We rejoice 
that so many churches have been led in 
these later years to give the annual meet- 
ing the place it deserves, to make it a 
time of sociability and home coming and 
of bright and interesting reports. Noth- 
ing can be duller than an annual meeting 
at which only a fraction of the member- 
ship is present and devoted simply to dry 
routine reports and business. But when 
sufficient notice is given and members at 
a distance are asked to come back home 
and a bountiful feast is spread, at noon 
as is the custom in some country places 
or at night as is the practice with city 
churches, and the program admits of 
lighter touches here and there, results are 
signal and gratifying. 

In a Congregational church certainly 
there is every reason why the annual 
meeting for electing officers and trans- 
acting other important business should 
be participated in by practically the entire 
membership. Congregationalism means 
democracy, not the management of affairs 
by two or three or half a dozen men year 
after year, however capable any or all of 
them may be. Our churches will be 
strong in proportion as from year to year 
an active interest in affairs can be secured 
on the part of the rank and file of the 
membership. New blood is needed from 
time to time in the board of deacons and 
the prudential committees, and the facts 
relating to the various departments of 
the church life and growth need to be 
heard by all whose names are on the roll 
of membership. 

These ends are furthered by the annual 
church meeting in its modern, attractive 
guise. The members who have not been 
able through the year to keep posted 
with reference to the different depart- 
ments of activity learn what has been 
done, and what have been the difficulties 
and encouragements. The faithful work 
of the pillars_of the church who have 
stood by their various responsibilities so 
steadily, gets its due recognition. 

Moreover, the annual meeting defines 
more clearly in the minds of the average 
member the purpose for which his church 
exists. He sees, perhaps dimly, but at 
least he gains some glimmer of an idea 
that he is leagued with others in a holy 
brotherhood of those who have come to- 
gether not simply to enjoy each other’s 
society, but to offer to the community 
the privilege and opportunities of a di- 
vine institution, and through it to help 
build up the divine life first of all in their 
own souls, and then throughout the en- 
tire world. 

If colleges make much of their annual 
reunions, churches for similar reasons 
should do the same. We know churches 
which have so fostered their inner life and 
cultivation of an esprit de corps, that 
around them now gather in the minds of 
those who belong to them a body of sen- 
timent, a peculiar spirit as distinctive 
and as inspiring as that intangible thing 
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which we call the Yale spirit, or the Har- 
vard spirit, or the spirit of old Massachu- 
setts. Some of these churches are old 
and for two hundred years and more have 
been garnering up these riches of senti- 
ment; some of them are young and have 
gained this spirit through the sacrifice 
and consecration incidental to a new 
enterprise. Whether a church is old or 
young, it ought to cultivate in its mem- 
bers this tenderness of feeling, this enthu- 
siasm. Every church needs it in these 
days when service often degenerates into 
a mechanical routine and when so many 
pressing, practical problems confront us. 
The wheels will move more easily, the 
burdens will be carried more gracefully, 
if the mention of the name of the church 
has power to moisten the eye, quicken 
the pulse and stir the devotion of the 
average member. 





Our Debt to the Immigrant 


The death of an adopted American so 
eminent as Professor Von Holst—one who 
believed in our country and counted his 
enforced absence from it an exile—re- 
minds us once more of the debt which 
the United States owes to the men who 
have given us themselves and by their 
character and work have profoundly 
nfluenced our national life for good. 
It is true that we are all the children 
of immigrants: it is true also that the 
quantity and quality of recent immigra- 
tion arouse grave misgivings. But it is 
not true that all the good of America 
is of the original Pilgrim and Puritan, 
or Dutch and English stock, or that we 
have nothing to learn from the strangers 
within our gates as they fit into their 
places as citizens. Nor can it be the true 
ideal to make them all exactly like our- 
selves. 

We may take for granted all that our 
missionary sentinels tell us of. the need 
of carrying Christian influences to new 
comers. Yet the other truth of the en- 
richment of our national life and genius 
by the coming of men with other endow- 
ments needs also its turn of expression. 
We must pay our tribute of honor to the 
cultivated and energetic individuals who 
have come to us—professors like Von 
Holst and Agassiz, statesmen, authors, 
musicians, artists, ministers, men who 
have succeeded in business and the pro- 
fessions. Our national life would have 
been poorer in almost every department 
without their aid and their accomplish- 
ment. 

Nor must we forget in loyalty to our 
own traditions that the New England 
character is not one of all round perfec- 
tion. It had—it has today—far more of 
strength than grace. Many recent com- 
ers are endowed with a temperament and 
taste for the arts to which the New Eng- 
lander only occasionally and painfully at- 
tains. The German is more musical, the 
French are more social, the Italians are 
more susceptible to art and more capable 
of fitting art expression. We have much 
to offer, we believe, but we have also 
much to receive and learn. 

Even our most cherished methods of ex- 
pression for ideals of social organization 
and worship must not be held as fetters. 
We shall teach best when we are alert to 
learn. The narrow provincialism which 
looks for no good from the experience of 
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other peoples is already far on the way 
toward national decadence. Our democ- 
racy is still in the experimental stage—it 
must be fluid and ready to adapt itself 
to new conditions. Our conditions are 
changing the religious life of the century- 
old churches. Americanism alarms the 
changeless counsels of the Vatican. 
American Lutheranism is developing 
rapidly before our eyes. We, too, must 
watch the signs and changes of the times, 
ready to welcome good from every quar- 
ter; carrying the truth handed down to 
us as a weapon and not as a shrine. We 
whose fathers came must look to the new 
comers not only as teachers look, but as 
learners also, seeking to understand and 
to perpetuate all that is best in the civili- 
zation and the thought they bring us, to 
the enlargement and enrichment of our 
American commonwealth. 


The National Lack of Serious- 
ness 


Indifference in the presence of vast and 
ominous national perils is noted with 
alarm by British public speakers and by 
the press. The danger of war with Rus- 
sia through the alliance of Great Britain 
with Japan seems to be imminent, the 
British Government seems to be moving 
toward dissolution, the industrial situa- 
tion is strained, the supremacy and peace 
of the empire no less than the moral life 
of the people are threatened in many 
ways, yet the public is- indifferent. The 
Spectator says: ‘‘ We look upon war like 
amateurs, upon taxation like millionaires, 
upon social warfare like superintendents 
of police. We postpone everything to 
the desire for excitement, and are happy 
if the news of the day, though it be-of 
catastrophe, gives piquant interest to the 
day’s talk. This tone, which is new to 
England, is as dangerous as it ever was 
in France in the time of the third Na- 
poleon.” 

The British Weekly thinks that this 
lack of seriousness is due in no small de- 
gree to popular journalism. It says: 
“The old fairness has disappeared. One 
cause is frantically and recklessly pleaded 
for, the other side is not set forth at all— 
it is only mentioned to be jeered at.” 
This want of fairness is characteristic of 
a well-recognized class of American jour- 
nals, alongside of an equally reckless dis- 
regard of truth with respect to current 
events. The abnormal appetite for news 
is not only fed with exaggerated accounts 
of what has actually happened, but with 
invented accounts of imaginary happen- 
ings, while tragedies, suicides, frauds and 
scandals of public and private persons 
are daily dressed up and staged for the 
newspapers as elaborately as for the 
theaters. 

The need of a spiritual awakening, now 
so much discussed in religious circles is 
not more apparent than the need of a 
moral awakening to those who are con- 
cerned for their country and for the wel- 
fare of society. The pictures which our 
Lord drew of the carelessness and levity 
of the times preceding his coming, if 
they were not in the Bible, would be 
quoted in the newspapers as paralleled in 
these days. ‘They ate, they drank, they 


married, they were given in marriage ’”’— _ 


and the flood came. ‘They ate, they 
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drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded ’’—till the day that 
fire rained on Sodom. ‘‘ After the same 
manner shall it be in the day when the 
Son of Man is revealed.” 

Preachers, statesmen and reformers 
have a2common cause. The sense of re- 
sponsibility once aroused among the peo- 
ple, they will turn their backs on yellow 
journalism and the habit of regarding life 
to which it ministers, and face with seri- 
ousness the many pressing problems of 
society, government and human destiny— 
all of them problems whose final solution 
is to be found nowhere else than in each 
individual’s responsibility to God. 





Our Life with Christ 

Our walk with Christ is the most inti- 
mate of relations. According to the fig- 
ure which our Lord himself uses, and in 
which Paul out of his own experience con- 
curs, it is nothing less than the sharing of 
life itself. The vine branch is cut away 
fromitsold root. Except that itis grafted 
into the new vinestock it would be dead 
and withered. It draws its life from sap 
which the new root that has adopted it 
supplies. In Paul’s figure we are cruci- 
fied with Christ, dead and buried with him 
and the life we now lead is nothing less 
than his risen life. Christ is more than 
our companion, he is our source. 

This figure of the scion grafted into the 
living vine has wonderful suggestions. 
It signifies that there was a beginning for 
our life with Christ. The scion grew ori- 
ginally on another stock and drew its life 
from other roots. It was cut off, and 
thereby died to them; it was grafted in, 
and began to draw its life for the first 
time from Christ. Regeneration lies in 
plain sight on the surface of the parable. 

So, too, the figure carries a suggestion 
of continuing individuality. The scion is 
grafted in that it may with its new life 
bear its own kind of fruit. There is 
neither uniformity nor monotony among 
Christ’s disciples. Peter is still Peter and 
John is John—each deepened and broad- 
ened by the life of Christ. Our Lord does 
not absorb, he enlarges and glorifies his 
disciples. The vinestock, in ordinary 
vineyard experience, must be strong and 
sound but it gives its whole strength to 
the bearing of the kind of fruit which is 
native to the scions. The scion takes its 
life from the stock in order to bring forth 
fruit after its own kind. Christ does not 
everwhelm our individuality by his af- 
forded life, he helps us to bring forth 
fruit of our own kind more freely and 
more perfectly. 

The life of Christ is therefore embodied 
and expressed in the individual characters 
and lives of men. We are his fruitbear- 
ing branches. He lives in us and mani- 
fests his life in our accomplishment. 
Here is our opportunity and our responsi- 
bility and here is the exceeding sinfulness 
of our sin. Our anxiety is not to be at 
all for life. That is his provision. In 
him we live and move and have our being. 
We abide and we may rest and rejoice 
in him. Our effort must be to become fit 
channels for the expression of his life, to 
carry on his purposes, to show by service 
and by cheer the true quality of his life to 
men. 

Would there not come a wave of bless- 
ing if every Christian were to remember 
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that Christ’s life is given him in order 
that always and everywhere he may be- 
come an interpreter of the Christ? Men 
are agreed in reverence for Jesus, they 
will agree in honor for all manifested 
Christliness. They may for the moment 
sneer at it, persecute it, deny it, but they 
will feel the rebuke and the attraction 
of it. We have no other weapon for last- 
ing and effective influence in the world, 
nor do we need another. Christ has given 
us life; let us use it humbly, deeply, 
broadly and unselfishly in daily life to do 
his will. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Jan. 31—Feb. 6. Col. 3: 1-17; John 15: 
1-27. 


Passing Comment on this Week’s 
Church News 


Suggestions as to young people’s work. (See 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge, page 171.) 

Points as to how the avocation may help the 
vocation. (Ways of Some Pastors, page 169.) 

Congregationalists are ahead for once, at 
least—dedicating the first church building in 
an lowa town. (Page 166.) 

The increases in pastors’ salaries in 1904 
seem to be coming at the rate of $200 per year. 
(See Personals in this and last week’s papers.) 

A ringing call for a Congregational Hall at 
Illinois University; an institutional church 
for miners; a half century of reciprocal serv- 
ice between church and school. (From Cen- 
tral Illinois, page 160.) 

The pastor of the Jacksonville, Fla., church 
building, which went up in smoke about three 
years ago, goes from his Maine seaboard par- 
ish to help dedicate the one which rose from 
its ashes. Since through his efforts a large 
part of the money was raised, he must have 
been a welcome guest. (Page 166.) 


In Brief 


It is only fair to the Bible Society, whose 
administration was severely criticized by Dr. 
P. S. Moxom in a recent article in the Spring- 
field Republican, to say that a rejoinder from 
the pen of Rev. A. E. Colton, the New Eng- 
land agent, was printed in the same paper 
Jan. 19. 





Rey. Dr. Lwellyn Bevan was tempted to 
stand as candidate for the Australian Federal 
Senate. He declined, and the result of the 
election pointed out by our Australian corre- 
spondent this week seems to show that in re- 
fusing to stand Dr. Bevan was politic in more 
senses than one. 





The New York Tribune does well to flay 
the eminent New York lawyer who has just 
received a $30,000 fee for arranging that New 
York’s most notorious gambler shal] escape 
the processes of thecriminalcourts. This sort 
of thing works against public respect for and 
confidence in the legal profession. 





There will be sympathy all over Christen- 
dom with Rev. F. B. Meyer, who has lost the 
sight of one eye by an accident. His physical 
vision may be impaired; his spiritual vision 
need not and probably will not be at all, for 
as Helen Keller proves, the spirit is not de- 
pendent on the eye’s normal condition. 





Prof. Charies A. Briggs recently forcefully 
expressed his sense of humiliation that when 
he entered the Protestant Episcopal Church 
he was compelled to submit to reordination 
after having been a minister for many years. 
The Church Standard fitly reminds him that 
he sought the Episcopal Church, not the 
Church him. 
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The old pupils of the late Principal Bancroft 
of Phillips Andover Academy are to erect a 
monument over his grave. Of the $800 needed 
about one-third has already been subscribed. 
His noblest monument is in the characters of 
his pupils and they propose to place in the old 
cemetery at Andover an abiding testimonial of 
their affection. 





Bishop J. H. Vincent, who is soon to return 
to this country after nearly four years’ resi- 
dence in Zurich, Switzerland, in the service of 
the Methodist Church in continental Europe, 
will rejoice to learn that the trustees of Chau- 
tauqua have recently contributed $30,000 to 
pay in full its floating debt, and that the new 
Hall of Philosophy will soon be built. 





Mr. W. T. Stead, in the first number of his 
new Daily Paper, compares the attendance 
at church with that on the saloons of the Pad- 
dington district of London on a recent Sun- 
day. While 31,331 persons attended’ church 
services, 122,175 were found in liquor saloons, 
of whom 38,118 were women and children. 
These figures furnish ample food for reflec- 
tion. 





Rev. Dr. Greer, bishop coadjutor-elect of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York, 
has informed devotees of ecclesiastical milli- 
nery who thought to adorn him that he will 
not accept a gem-studded cross to bear on his 
breast nor an episcopal ring to wear on his 
finger. As Bishop Potter’s assistant and ulti- 
mate successor he intends to go right on being 
a simple-hearted, straightforward, unadorned, 
show-despising minister of the gospel. 





The undertaking in which our six societies 
united, known as the Christmas box offering, 
has thus far brought in a sum aggregating a 
little over $8,000. Inasmuch as only about 
one-third of the seven hundred and fifty 
churches ordering boxes have been heard 
from, it is natural to hope for a good many 
dollars yet. Thus far a considerable portion 
of the money received has come from indi- 
viduals to whom boxes were sent directly from 
the headquarters in New York. 





One of the most honored veterans of the 
American Board is Hiram Bingham, who went 
to Micronesia in 1857 and since then has done 
a marvelous work as translator. Great as has 
been his life work, the career of his wife al- 
most matches it, as the graphic sketch on 
another page by Miss Ellen C. Parsons of New 
York bears witness. She served as his aman- 
uensis for many years and was a woman of 
great originality and force. Keep this sketch 
for your missionary scrap-book. . 





The sphere of usefulness of the material in 
our little Handbook widens every year. For 
the last year or two the daily Bible readings 
have been reprinted in England and scattered 
widely among the members of the Young 
People’s Union in Congregational churches. 
This year a Michigan Baptist pastor has pub- 
lished them in a neat four-page leaflet which 
he encloses in the pastoral letter sent to mem- 
bers of his flock. It thus finds its way into 
the hands of 600 people. Wetrust that pastors 
generally are keeping in mind the various uses 
to which this little annual may be put. 





The correspondence between the pastor of 
the First Trinitarian Congregational Church 
and St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Lowell, just after the recent loss of its edifice 
by the latter Christian congregation, is a sign 
of the times. Mr. Kenngott proffered any as- 
sistance he and his church might give, even to 
the use of the church edifice; Father Walsh 
in reply, said that the offer and the sympathy 
shown ‘‘ was the most consoling recollection 
in connection with the disaster.” Mr. Kenn- 
gott, in discussing the matter with his people, 
referred to Father Walsh as “‘a close friend, 
as are several other Catholic clergymen.”’ 
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By far the most significant meeting of the 
past week, at least in the realm of religious 
endeavor, was the congress of students in the 
city of Rome, held in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
and attended by about two hundred students 
from Italy, France, Austria, Switzerland and 
Spain, Mr. J. R. Mott addressing the students 
in his characteristic informing and inspiring 
way. It isa phenomenon of considerable sig- 
nificance to the Christian world that under the 
eaves of St. Peter’s, youth from countries in the 
main Catholic, should be gathering to consider 
plans for an evangelistic and educational prop- 
aganda to beled by educated men from ancient 
universities. 





South Carolina is the most sanguinary state 
in the Union. In 1888 the number of persons 
murdered in it was 107, in 1903 the number 
was more than doubled, 222. Special efforts 
have been advocated to encourage immigra- 
tion into the state, but it is not strange that 
the number enticed into that battle ground 
from other sections hardly makes good the 
places vacated by the killed and wounded. It 
is proposed to erect a monument to Editor 
Gonzales, murdered on the street by the lieu- 
tenant-governor, who was acquitted of the 
confessed crime. We should not be surprised 
to hear that a monument was being erected in 
honor of the murderer. 





Brown University, Providence, R. I., and 
the Newton Theological Institution (Baptist) 
cannot, by reason of geographical divorce, 
work together as advantageously as Pacific 
Seminary andthe University of California, for 
instance, do. But an arrangement has been 
made by which Baptist candidates for the 
ministry can finish the combined college and 
seminary course in six rather than seven 
years. Credit will be given by the seminary 
for work done at Brown University in Bibli- 
cal literature and history, Hebrew and elocu- 
tion, and professors of the two institutions will 
exchange lectures. This is an encouraging in- 
dication of adaptation to new conditions. 





It is gratifying to note so many and such 
generous contributions to the Macedonian Re- 
lief Fund by congregations of Christian Scien- 
tists. Not having any missionary or philan- 
thropic societies connected with the church as 
such they are forced to give to independent 
worthy movements of this kind. The last 
issue of the missionary paper in Bulgaria, 
called the Zornitsa, describes the pitiful con- 
dition of those Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are left alive, stripped of almost every- 
thing—upon whom the tax-gatherers are now 
making their inexorable demands, and because 
they have nothing to pay, are beating them, 
and throwing them into the already terribly 
over-crowded, loathsome Turkish prisons. We 
are glad to say that Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston, are receiving several hundred dollars 
every week for relief. 





Dr. J. H. De Forest, in a breezy letter to 
the Mission News (Japan), gives his impres- 
sions of the United States and his recent so- 
journ here. Incidentally we learn from it 
that Prof. G. T. Ladd of Yale University ‘‘is 
quietly doing a valuable piece of international 
work by his receptions for Japanese students 
every Sunday afternoon’’; that Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall has accepted an invitation to do 
a few years hence in China what he recently 
did in India and Japan; and that while in 
this country all that Dr. De Forest was al- 
lowed by the American Board for living ex- 
penses was $37.50a month. A valuable article 
by Dr. De Forest appears in the Independent 
of last week, revealing the movements in Japan 
during the last year. He has this encourag- 
ing word, which coming from a man of his 
long experience in that country carries much 
weight, ‘‘ Japan seems to be on the eve of as 
great a spiritual awakening as England had in 
Wesley’s day, though it will not be in that 
style.” 
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Fresh Outsiders and What They Might Amount To 


By Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, Northampton, Mass. 


I find, as I go visiting about among the 
churches, that I am getting to be more 
and more worried about the Outside 
Christian. I like him better than I wish 
I did. This is not saying that I approve 
of him, down underneath, or that I even 
try to. What I regret is: I have to try 
not to. Every now and then I meet a 
man who does not go to church, who 
looks to me so much more important and 
effective as a spiritual force in his com- 
munity than the particular church he is 
engaged in not going to—that he is incon- 
venient. I have several theories in such 
matters that I like, and that I like to 
keep arranged, and when I meet such a 
man it always takes some time, I find, 
befere I get settled down again. I am 
thinking of such a man—now—while I 
write. He is the kind of man who makes 
one feel as if he ought to have a church 
on purpose, if necessary, and, if he wants 
it, a church especially made for him. I 
would like (in a natural sort of way and 
if it came about) to drop into his office 
some fine morning and sit down and say, 
**Now just what sort of a church is it— 
that you really want?”’ Then he would 
tell me, and I would say, ‘‘ You and I will 
go off and have one.”’ 

Now I know as well as any one that 
this is not as it should be, and that for 
all practical purposes we are both wrong, 
but the question is, What can be done 
about it? 

There is hardly a church member who 
does not know of at least one such large 
man somewhere, in some community, si- 
lently looming up in it, who really ought 
to have a church built up right around 
him. And it would not be hard to do it. 
He is almost a church anyway, already, 
just by himself. All he seems to need is 
a—a bell—a suitable building put up 
around him and a few people who like 
to worship God in the same room with 
him, and the thing would be done. The 
minister-matter would take care of it- 
self. Almost any minister taken right 
in from the street would do, one thinks, 
with such a man standing by—the kind 
of man one can inspire and who in- 
spires back, and who can be pointed 
to, when one comes to the sermon, as a 
sample. 

The main trouble with most sermons 
is that they do not seem to be about any- 
body in particular. There is a certain 
kind of man I never see but I think when 
I look at him, ‘‘ How well that man would 
go with my sermon on ——.”’ And be- 
fore I know it, I have moved the man 
right over in my imagination into a cen- 
ter aisle and folded my sermon about 
him. If he is not there it spoils the ser- 
mon. It is this mar who is not there 
who worries me. But I suppose lI really 
care too much about my sermons. 

But there is another side to the matter. 
In my experiments with the people who 
do not go to church I have had occasion 
to notice that while many of them have 
a great many qualities that make me a 
little jealous and that I would like to 
take off from them, and place discreetly 
about among those who do, I am coming 


to one comfortable conclusion about the 
more dazzling non-churchgoers. In spite 
of their attractions, the occasional extra 
finish they put on our poor human na- 
ture, I always find one thing about them. 
Their not-going to church really shows 
through. It shows through with the best 
of them. 

It may be true that there is a higher 
standard of Christianity—what might be 
called an Independent or Mugwump Chris- 
tianity, that is existing outside of the 
Church today. And it may be true too, 
that the class of people who used to be in 
the Church in sufficient numbers to make 
it the kind of church to which they wished 
to belong, has lost control of the churches 
in some of our communities. When they 
look at the particular church that stands 
for God in their village they are ashamed 
for God. But evenif all this indictment 
of the Church is true, the question still re- 
mains, ‘‘ What is really the best thing— 
things being as they are, that these Inde- 
pendent Christians can do?” The original 
Protestants organized themselves into a 
new church, but there are too many new 
sects already, and they do not see their 
way to dothat. In fact, they do not see 
their way to do anything. They have 
forced themselves, or others have forced 
them, into the dangerous position of look- 
ing on and scolding and thinking and— 
merely praying. 

There are two things that are always 
sure to happen in a situation like this, 
First, people who are merely praying— 
that is, who are placed in a spiritually 
impossible position—immediately proceed 
to degenerate. Their criticisms (often 
very valuable at first) become less valua- 
ble every day. Second, the Church being 
deprived of their criticisms in the form of 
action and on the inside, degenerates also. 
Thus between the damage the Outside 
Christian is doing to the Church by not 
being in it, and the damage he does to 
himself by not having anything to take 
the plaee of it, things are beginning to 
look rather serious. 

It is easy enough to criticise the half- 
hearted, rummage-sale religion in the 
church —its poor, worried, exhausted 
tricks for getting money. But the only 
really effective way to criticise the rum- 
mage-sale habit, that is having its run 
just now in the churches, is to put one’s 
hand in one’s pocket. It is the same with 
all the other criticisms. We are not what 
we ought to be as churches. But we our- 
selves have created the standards by 
which we are being criticised, and we do 
want critics who will help us to keep that 
standard up, critics who stand inside and 
vote and who cash their criticisms. 

Indeed, some of us, if the Church has 
brought us up so well that we know all 
these things that are the matter with it, 
are beginning to feel that the Church 
should be paid back with interest. Our 
very superiority, if it is superiority, is an 
obligation. There are thousands of peo- 
ple who are inside the churches today who 
might say to those who are outside: ‘“We 
feel just as superior as you do—to these 
churches, some of them, in some things. 


We are not inside the churches because 
we approve of them, but because we want 
to. Nor are we inside the churches be- 
cause wt disapprove of you who are Out- 
side Christians. All we are saying by 
being in the Church is: ‘‘ Come over and 
help us.” ‘‘ Do you not see the kind of 
minister we are struggling with? We 
have him because the people didn’t know 
that they didn’t want him. If you had 
been here we would have had another 
kind.”’ 

We cheerfully admit the virtues of the 
Outside Christian. We confess that in 
many communities, the Outside Christian 
—take him at just the right moment of 


his development, is about as effective and _ 


promising a spiritual force as could possi- 
bly be devised. Some of us who are not 
preaching today, would be glad to begin 
preaching tomorrow probably, if we could 
be called to some brand-new church of 
carefully culled Outside Christians, say 
in Chicago or New York. Of course they 
would have to have been outside just 
long enough. (Fresh Outside Christians 
are what one would really like) and of 
course, aS every one knows, there are 
many spiritual details that would have 
to be attended to at the very outset, in 
such a church, if it were to be kept from 
becoming a mere museum—odds and ends 
of religion—a kind of spiritual misfit par- 
lor, but the fact remains that (the degen- 
erate state of the churches in some cities 
being what it is)a Church of Fresh Out- 
side Christians (carefully culled) would 
be about as promising a church as could 
be arranged. This is not saying that a 
church of carefully culled Inside Chris- 
tians would not be a somewhat better 
church (merely to be looked at as a church). 
One is inclined to think it would, but it 
would not be so effective, so close to the 
firing-line. In a world in which the 
Church exists to win over the outside, 
it is the Christian who has been inside 
and outside both, and who has sympa- 
thies that are capable of working both 
ways, who makes the best possible 
evangelist. 

The Christian people today, in the pres- 
ent state of the churches, who are the 
most restless, those who sit nearest the 
door, who seem to be having long dis- 
couraged seasons of being ashamed for 
God, instead of being the gravest problem 
are the greatest hope of the churches. 
In a very large degree, if they only knew 
it, and the rest of us only knew it, they 
have the situation in their hands. They 
are wrong in their insights—many of them, 
and many of them are right, and many of 
them who are right in their insights now, 
will be wrong tomorrow—that is if they 
keep on not doing anything, but at all 
events, whether it be in defense of the 
Church, or merély in defense of our own 
souls, there would seem to be but one 
thing for us restless, criticising Christians, 
with all our unused, superior-looking con- 
victions lying about us, to do, and that is 
to put them all together in one place in 
the community, where they can stand up 
and be counted, Then, one by one, our 
convictions will become events. 
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The Colorado Strike Situation 


A Hopeful View of Present Complications 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. Stocum, COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado in its industrial situation is 
seriously affected by what throughout the 
country is becoming too much the normal 
condition of the world of labor. Without 
doubt the state is passing through a 
transitional ‘period which is affecting 
every department of its commercial life. 
The unrest is widespread and for some 
reasons ought never to have arisen, but 
while the present strikes are producing 
much perplexity among property owners 
and much suffering among wage-earners, 
it is a condition which in the evolution of 
the industrial affairs of the state was 
bound to come and which in the end will 
result without doubt in improved busi- 
ness conditions. It is the unrest and 
readjustment that appear in a rapidly 
growing commonwealth which has great 
material resources, and which is begin- 
ning to feel its power and is about to 
enter upon its larger and more important 
future. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Colorado is becoming a manufacturing 
state as well as a center of large mining 
interests. Its enormous coal deposits of 
all kinds which are opening with increas- 
ing rapidity, its iron ores, its large smelt- 
ing plants and now its new beet-sugar fac- 
tories springing up all over the state, all 
indicate that it is to become more and 
more a state of large and extensive indus- 
trial enterprises. The cruder mining of 
its early years is giving way to scientific 
development and more business-like man- 
agement which is steadily coming under 
the control of companies with large capi- 
tal whose affairs are under the direction 
of trained experts and superintendents. 
With this have naturally developed the 
wage-system and the labor organization, 
together with the conflicts which have 
arisen in the older manufacturing centers 
where labor and capital have come into 
disagreement. 

The early population of Colorado was 
mostly native Americans, and while this 
is still true of a large majority of its citi- 
zens, yet with the later evolution of its 
railroad systems, its manufacturing plants 
and its mining corporations, there has 
come a much larger foreign element. 
This has brought the labor agitator and 
the organization of labor unions. 


SOCIALISTS TOC PROMINENT 


It has been a great misfortune to the 
state that the leaders in the unions which 
have caused the most trouble in the gold 
and silver mining camps are avowed so- 
cialists and that they have created preju- 
dice and bitterness against employees and 
capitalists simply as such. This has been 
especially true of the officers in the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, who have ad- 
vanced the doctrine that wealth should 
belong to all alike, and that therefore 
whoever has more than another is wrong- 
ing the one who has the less. It has been 
a great misfortune to the union men 
themselves that they have been under the 
domination of men of this way of think- 
ing, as this has led to bitterness and strife 


of allkinds. Inspite of all this, however, 
the state is passing into its larger eco- 
nomical development and more complex 
industrial condition. 

While the present labor situation in- 
dicates unrest and change, yet, on the 
whole, it will result in better business ad- 
justments and also better treatment of 
laboring men of all kinds. The spirit 
of independence and self-assertiveness 
which develops in a population in a moun- 
tainous country like Colorado will not 
for any length of time endure injustice, 
either on the part of an employer or a 
labor union. 


CRUSHING THE SYMPATHETIC STRIKE 


In Cripple Creek, the great gold camp 
just west of Colorado Springs, ‘‘a sym- 
pathetic strike’? was ordered by the 
Western Federation of Miners to prevent 
the delivery of ore to the United States 
Reduction and Refining Company at 
Colorado City. 
the exception of those of the celebrated 
“Portland mine’? decided that it was 
time to take a firm stand, and backed by 
the Citizens’ Alliance, now organized in 
eighteen cities of the state, have decided 
that hereafter there is to be no distinc- 
tion between union and non-union men 
and that all alike shall receive the same 
treatment. 

To maintain this position and protect 
business interests and laboring men who 
wished to work, the governor supported 
the movement with the National Guard. 
In Telluride the conditions have been 
much the same, and without doubt, the 
principle of the equal rights to all is win- 
ning a decided victory which will result 
in better days for Colorado. In Idaho 
Springs the blowing up of one of the 
mines by the union men for the purpose 
of frightening away non-union employees 
and intimidating property owners has re- 
sulted also disastrously for the lawless 
element in the union. 

On the whole, the outlook in the metal- 
liferous camps promises much more set- 
tled conditions and great loss of power 
on the part of the extreme element in 
the labor unions, with the establishment 
of the principle of equal rights and fair 
play for all working men, whatever their 
affiliations, as long as they are law-abiding 
citizens. ° 


THE SITUATION IN THE COAL CAMPS 


The situation in the coal camps is some- 
what different, and while without doubt 
in some of the mines conditions exist 
which should be remedied, yet the same 
large principle is involved. The trouble 
has been largely in the southern part of 
the state where the properties are for the 
most part owned by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, which has recently 
passed under the control of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and the Gould interests that have 
acquired the Rio Grande and Midland 
systems of railway at an expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. So far as there 
have been unions in the coal camps in the 
past they were a part of the United 


The mine-owners with. 


Mine Workers of America, of which 
John Mitchell is the president. The Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company in its great 
steel plant at Pueblo has always main- 
tained the “open shop,” holding itself 
ready at all times to employ union or 
non-union men without any discrimina- 
tion. 

When the union coal miners struck, de- 
manding twenty per cent. increase of pay 
and an eight hours day, the company, 
which was just passing into the hands 
of its new owners, closed its great steel 
plant that was using a thousand tons of 
coal a day, put many of its non-union 
employees into the coal mines and sup- 
plied the domestic demands for coat with- 
out raising the price. 

In the lignite mines in the northem 
part of the state, from which Denver 
largely obtains its domestic supply, a 
sympathetic strike was ordered which 
was finally settled with concessions to 
the unions. At Colorado Springs where 
the lignite mines are so near the city that 
the cval is hauled in by wagons, the union 
men were immediately supplanted by non- 
union laborers and the strikers are al- 
ready defeated. 

The visit of John Mitchell to the state 
was unsatisfactory to all parties as he 
remained here so short a time that he 
failed to grasp the situation and lost an 
opportunity of rendering a service to his 
own cause. 


CITIZENS FIRM FOR LAW AND ORDER 


The most conspicuous factor in all 
these troubles is the determination of the 
best citizens throughout the state to 
maintain law and order at any cost, and 
to settle once for all any question of the 
supremacy of the lawless elements in 
Colorado. The rise of the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance, which in Denver alone now numbers 
nearly fifteen thousand members, and in 
Colorado Springs over twelve hundred; 
the action of the governor in promptly 
sending troops to every point where dis- 
turbances were threatened, a movement 
which has received the cordial support of 
the best people of the state, and the gen- 
eral condemnation of all efforts to de- 
prive any man of his opportunity to earn 
an honest livelihood for his family and 
himself, all indicate that Colorado is 
really passing into its best days rather 
than that it is retrograding. 





By the will of the late 8S. H. Chandler of 
New Gloucester, Me., a property estimated as 
worth $750,000 was left to the Amerivan Board 
unreservedly. By a codicil the property is 


divided between the heirs at law and the. 


Board. The codicil was made after Mr. 
Chandler was placed under guardianship, 
and the provisions of the codicil are to be 
disputed in the courts by the Board. The 
will is so drawn that whatever the sum may 
be that may come to the Board ultimately it 
can only spend the income of the same. Mr. 
Chandler was a simple, modest layman whose 
wealth had accumulated slowly and quietly. 
The Board officials knew nothing of him or 
his proposed gift until a fortnight ago. 
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Governor Taft as a Neighbor Knows Him 


[In view of the fact that next week Gov- 
ernor Taft assumes his new duties in the Cab- 
inet as Secretary of War, this appreciation of 
him from the pen of an intimate friend is 
exceptionally timely. Judge Hollister was a 
classmate of the new secretary at Yale, and 
their homes in Cincinnati are not far apart. 
It is of added interest to know that Judge 
Hollister himself has stood for the best things 
in municipal life, and it was his decisions 
three years ago that gave a quietus to prize 
fighting.—Eprrors. ] 


While the people have learned to know 
much of Governor Taft through his ad- 
ministration of public affairs in the vari- 
ous trusts committed to him, and to ad- 
mire him for the manner in which his 
public duties have always been dis- 
charged, comparatively few are able to 
come in contact with him as a 
neighbor and friend. 

The qualities of greatness he has 
shown—force of character, execu- 
tive ability, capacity for work, in- 
itiative, delicate sense of public and 
private honor, good judgment, cour- 
age—these are combined with a kind 
and charming personality. He isa 
man of great simplicity in his habits, 
cordial in his manner and of exceed- 
ingly genial disposition. His good 
nature is a marked characteristic, 
yet few men have greater firmness 
of character than he. He loves to 
tell and to hear a good joke, and his 
hearty, genial laugh brings smiles 
to the faces of those within hearing, 
though they have not heard that 
which provoked it. His presence at 
any social meeting of friends en- 
genders a spirit of cheerfulness and 
good humor.’ There is that about 
him which inspires confidence, and 
the men and women whom he meets 
know they can trust him. His 
friendship, once enlisted, is not eas- 
ily shaken, but he never compro- 
mises in essential matters of conduct. 
Straightforward himself, he requires that 
quality in others. He despises all sham 
and pretense. 

Almost all his life since his admission 
to the bar in 1880 has been spent in public 
office, to which, for the most part, he has 
been appointed, the appointment being, 
in every instance, unsolicited. The peo- 
ple, too, have expressed at the polls their 
appreciation of him, as the handsome 
majority given him when elected judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati a 
number of years ago shows. 

He has ever striven for, and his career 
exemplifies, that which is best in public 
and private life. The faculty of money 
making is not one of Governor Taft’s 
attributes. His habits of mind and con- 
stant application to the affairs of the 
public have prevented the concentration 
on that subject necessary for success in 
it. A man of broad sympathies and gen- 
erous nature, he loves to have his friends 
about him and to entertain them. Good 
books make up his library. He is always 
interested in public enterprises of benefit 
to his home city, and a contribution to 
them, relatively large, may be counted on 





By Howard C. Hollister, Esq., Cincinnati, 0. 


from him. In these tastes he has the 
warm sympathy of Mrs. Taft, whose ef- 
forts, it will be remembered, have con- 
tributed so much to the success of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and Symphony Con- 
certs. 

Governor Taft was the prime mover in 
bringing about the amalgamation of the 
law school of the Cincinnati College with 
the University of Cincinnati, and it was 
through him and at his suggestion that a 
valuable law library was established at 
Cincinnati in connection with the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, of which 
he was a member when appointed pres- 


‘ident of the Philippine Commission. 


He knows himself well, and the motives 
which inspire men’s conduct. His various 
experiences have brought him into con- 
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tact with all kinds of people and have 
given him a knowledge of human nature 
few have the opportunity of acquiring. 
His public school preparatory education, 
his activity as a young man in local pol- 
itics, his duties as reporter of court pro- 
ceedings for one of the newspapers while 
studying law, the experience he had as 
one of the public prosecutors immediately 
after his admission to the bar, and as 
collector of Internal Revenue under Pres- 
ident Arthur, his many years on the 
Bench, and many other opportunities, 
have kept him in close touch with the 
people, whom he thoroughly understands, 
and with whom and whose aspirations he 
has the deepest sympathy. 

It is easy for one who knows him to 
understand the hold he has on the Fili- 
pinos. It did not take them long to find 
out that here was a man actuated by a 
deep desire to be of service to them. 
Some Americans at Manila also soon 
learned that he would be of no assistance 
to them in their desire to exploit those 
people for selfish purposes. That motto 
of his, ‘‘The Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos,’’ was the earnest of security, hope 
and progress to the one and of uncon- 


cealed disappointment to the others, No 
wonder the Filipinos urged President 
Roosevelt not to insist upon Governor 
Taft’s acceptance of a seat on the Su- 
preme Bench, twice offered. Perhaps 
they know, too, that it has been the 
dream of his life to be a member of that 
tribunal; and that his declination of ap- 
pointment to it was based on the sole 
ground that he believed it his duty to 
assist in carrying further towards comple- 
tion the great work he and his colleagues 
had undertaken. President McKinley 
knew the kind of man he was sending to 
work out problems heretofore unknown 
in our history. 

No one who heard him will ever forget 
his speech to his college classmatés who 
gathered in New York, from far and 
near, to wish him God speed, when - 
last he sailed for Manila. Some of 
them were ministers of the gospel. 
One was Harlan P. Beach, long a 
missionary to China, and now at the 
head of the Yale missionary move- 
ment there. Said Governor Taft, 
among other things: “I have some 
hesitation in saying what I am about 
to say, for I know there are some 
real missionaries in this company, 
and I may mistake the emotion, but 
I sincerely believe I have the mis- 
sionary spirit. I know I want to do 
those people good.”’ 

Studious, methodical, painstaking 
and, to the last degree, thorough, 
with a keen sense of justice, a 
marked judicial temperament, and 
a deep insight into human nature, 
he has left the imprint of his service 
and character on the judicial his- 
tory of Cincinnati and the Sixth 
Circuit of the United States, and has 
contributed many to the important 
decisions of the periods of his ineum- 
bency. Judical work has been more 
to his taste than any other of his 
employments, and love for it has pre- 
vented the acceptance of lucrative and 
flattering offers of partnership in leading 
firms of lawyers. 

In this country of ours, in which there 
is such diversity of business interests, and 
so many small homes and businesses ac- 
quired and built up through labor, thrift 
and self-denial, as well as the great cor- 
porate enterprises and large possessions 
of the wealthy, it is essential that the 
laws for the security of property, for the 
most part representing the deliberate 
judgments of the wisest minds through 
centuries of thought and practical appli- 
cation, should not be departed from 
lightly. This no one understands better 
than Governor Taft, whose judicial ca- 
reer exhibits a strict adherence to what 
are sometimes called the “ rights of prop- 
erty,’’ and shows an insistence upon the 
application of those laws to the equal 
protection of property, be it great or 
small, without regard to the owner. 

Such qualities as all of these, united 
in one man, are rare indeed, and it is not 
strange that Governor Taft has the re- 
spect, the admiration and affection of all 
who come in contact with him. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I., II., III. AND IV. 


Marshall Dee, a young city doctor, is ordered to 
Maine for a three months’ yacation. On landing 
he meets an old college mate, Paul Shepard, now 
pastor of the sardine canning community. Next day, 
while lying on the beach he overhears words which 
* excite his curiosity. This is intensified by the minis- 
ter’s agitation when he repeats them. In the evening 
he attends a service and is attracted by the voice 
of one of the singers. Remembering that he has 
left a book on the beach, he slips down to the 
shore. He comes upon the man whom he over- 
heard in the morning, trying to bribe a young fellow 
to sell liquor on the Fourth, but the lad, strength- 
ened by the words of songs which float out from the 
meeting, refuses. Some days later Shepard casually 
gives Dee the history of Guy Wilson, the young 
man who was tempted, and incidentally tells what 
is known of Nan Rhodes, the singer of the gospel 
service, whose influence for good is felt among both 
men and women. Fourth of July is celebrated in 
characteristic fashion with games, processions, etc. 
When the crowd gets restless and the whisky ped- 
dlers begin their harvest, Nan Rhodes’s songs tide 
some tempted ones over a critical moment. 


CHAPTER V. AT BREAK 0’ DAY 


“I see not but that my way. . . lieth through this 
very valley.”—John Bunyan. 


A love of medical science, inherited from my 
father, had been the absorbing passion of my 
life. The charm of philosophy and literature 
that became diversions in student life might be 
credited to the artistic tastes of my mother. 
But the thoughts and schemes and passions 
transcribed by literary lights were to me ob- 
jects for dissection or diagnosis. Emotion and 
I were not friends. I probed the wounds of 
the poet, felt the pulse of the philosopher, and 
analyzed the secretions and excretions of the 
novelist, crediting myself with a fine distine- 
tion between the normal and the abnormal. 
Dante Alighieri might have had no charm for 
me had he not been so fine an ancient specimen 
of morbid anatomy. 

As for the passions and acts of living men 
they were scarcely subject to analysis. More 
of law seemed to underlie the phenomena of 
the most variable disease. The religion which 
was supposed to be the solvent of human prob- 
lems and to combine with all elements of 
humanity seemed to work with uncerfain 
chemistry. With a physician’s repugnance to 
self-examination, I cherished my mother’s 
faith in a God, but cared neither for experi- 
ment nor dissection in things so subtle. It 
was easier to assent or dissent to the formulas 
of the Church and the diagnosis or prescrip- 
tion of the clergy, and far less painful. 

From the by-lanes of the large village where 
my father practiced I carried some memories 
of nature. The purposes of education brought 
us tothe city. My practice began among that 
numerous class who in the struggle for gain 
wilfully or unwittingly force physical powers, 
or barter them for pleasure, and look to the 
mechanics of the physician with easy faith 
in his power—caring only to be alleviated or 
stimulated, in order to plunge into the whirl 
again. : 

My natural cynicism antidoted any philan- 
thropic symptoms. With all my enthusiasm 
for my science and its success, my sympathies 
died in contact with increasing knowledge of 
the wilful and obtuse abuse of the body. 
Sometimes when an occasional consultation 
called me down town to the pathetic wretch- 
edness of the poor, I had a desire to perform 
some surgical operation on society as a heroic 
remedy of conditions. But the fact always 
came back to me that I had neither sufficient 
patience nor wit to interfere with the existing 
order. 

Then I, too, began to snap the threads of 
vitality in the dry atmosphere of unceasing 
work and study, and the personal ambitions 
that made self-forgetfulness and recreation 
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impossible. The down-east trip was the only 
promising remedy. “ The sooner away and 
back the better,’”’ thought I. And when the 
first days at Echo Bluffs had fiung the same 
variableness and imperfection of human life 
before me, instead of yielding to the harmo- 
nious quiet of a coast town sleeping on the 
breast of the sea I felt a fierce resentment 
that I had met Paul Shepard and that his 
problems had been forced upon me. 

But it was an irresistible atmosphere. The 
fine air that followed a short period of unusual 
heat sent a new thrill through the body. A 
keen sense of the beautiful, hitherto latent, 
became active. The charm, the strangeness, 
the uniqueness, the pathos and the humor, of 
the new world brought a reincarnation. The 
scientific mind seemed a part of the far-off 
city lifeand work. The artistic and romantic 
nature was awaking. 

When the sea air strode into my room on the 
morning after the Fourth, such a living thing 
that it seemed almost to speak, I lay in my 
bed, admitting new thoughts tomy mind. Out- 
side, the odd music of the cow-bells tummed 
and dummed and tanged, and seemed a part 
of anew harmony. To make myself a part of 
this new world—why not? To feel its pulse, 
to study its phases—a new interest and love, a 
selfish one to be sure, was throbbing. Here 
was imperfect humanity in a perfect atmos- 
phere. Here was poverty in a wealth of 
scenery and air. Here were vice and the test 
of a far-famed prohibitory law, repugnant to 
the liberty and license-loving cosmopolitan. 
Here were homes and home life with all op- 
portunity of open acquaintance; a society 
without social restrictions, for a common 
labor and manner of life bred frankness and 
freedom; and among older residents of another 
class here was the quiet culture of New Eng- 
land’s isolated towns. 

I forgot the cause of my coming. I forgot 
the nervous dread of contact with actual con- 
ditions and real passions, and that I wanted 
freedom from social contact and human disor- 
ders. I flung on my clothing with a boy’s en- 
thusiastic delight in a new, fresh day, forget- 
ful of self. I ate my breakfast regardless of 
my old Janguor, and strode down town with 
the uplifting wings of the morning and a keen 
sense of expectancy. 

“Good-morning, sor. O, beggin’ yer par-r- 
don! Oi thought it war-r-r the minister. Good 
clo’es don’t walk down here so often on other 
men’s legs. Well, well, the oil an’ th’ grase 
an’ th’ smell an’ th’ Lorrd knows what keeps 
’em away, an’ not to blame ayther. Oi see 
now. It’s you was on th’ dock yistherday 
whin th’ Silas was loadin’, an’ they said you 
was a doctorr. Yis, yis. Well, might I ask, 
are ye here to visit patients or to visit yer 
frinds?’’ 

He straightened his stooped back where he 
leaned over his scythe. In the little patch 
close by the ‘‘ Shamrock’s’’ labeling-shed the 
sparkling swaths of dewy grass lay back from 
the fence. This Irish version of Father Time 
fairly scintillated with good fellowship. The 
twinkles of his clear, audacious eyes radiated 
into crow’s feet and disappeared in the white 
whiskers that straggled down his face and 
wreathed his throat. His voice was as lei- 
surely as his manner. He gulped another 
strawberry and smacked his lips. 

I caught his mood. ‘I’m visiting the coun- 
try,”’ I replied. 

““Ah-h! Yis, yis. Is’pose so. Well! well! 
I was minded be me own quistion of a doctorr 
that lived here odd years ago. He was a gude 
man, well enough, but he kept a-crookin’ his 
elbow. An’ one day Sandy Watson said to 
him, said he, one night whin he saw him 
drivin’ out like all-possessed, said he, ‘Where 
be ye goin’ to-night, doctorr? Who’s sick?’ 


The doctorr whoaed his horse a bit and 
laughed. ‘ Nobuddy,’ said he, ‘I’m goin’ out 
to see me frinds,’ said he. Sandy looked 
solemn—he could look solemn as a praste, 
Sandy could. ‘ Well, doctorr,’ said he, ‘take 
care o’ yoursilf whin ye visit yer frinds. If 
ye don’t, ye won’t have any patients. An’ 
thin,’ says he, ‘whin ye don’t have any pa- 
tients, hoo long do ye think ye’ll have any 
frinds?’” 

I reached through the fence and picked a 
bunch of the mown grass and pressed it, dewy 
and fragrant as the morning, to my face. ‘A 
fine little field you have here, Mr.—ah ? ” 

‘*Ryan is me name, sor. Yis, yis. It’s the 
A’mighty’s design that his cratures should all 
go to grass, like cattle. It don’t grow by the 
strates of the city. Ah-h me, what a pity! 
Now I like nothin’ so well’’—his merry eyes 
twinkled—‘‘as to git out in th’ grass with me 
scythe, after the Fourrth, an’ whack away, 
an’ see it pile up, an’ smell it, an’—ah-h me! ” 

I caught a glimpse of a little yellow head 
bobbing among the daisies on a far-away hill- 
side. ‘‘The children fancy it too,’’ I com- 
mented. . 

-‘O, the tor-r-mented, plaguey children! They 
git down on their knees in the grass, an’ 
spread their skirts out in it, an’ flatten it down 
like a hen on her nest. It’s wonderful,” he 
continued, with a grasp at another strawberry, 
“*how the A’mighty provides for his cratures. 
Fast strawberries, thin blueberries, thin rasp- 
berries, thin cranberries. Ah-h me! Do you 
know, thim sneakin’ idjiots from the factory 
was up in the grocer’s strawberry garrden 
yistherday, an’ he an’ all the men on his new 
barrn shooed at ’em, an’ thin they had to go 
an’ drive ’em off. Did ye ever see thé loike 
of it? Well! well! it takes all sorrts of people 
to make th’ worrld, they say.” 

The partiality of the Almighty’s provision 
touched my humor. 

‘* Have ye inthristed yersilf in our indoos- 
thries, doctorr? I see ye about th’ factories 
sometimes with th’ minister. Well, well, he’s 
inthristed in the spiritooal welfare of th’ 
people, I suppose, but he’s sthruck a hard 
ease whin he thries th’ sardiners. Why, I’ve 
heard Father Maloney say in th’ four years 
he’s been comin’ over, ‘ They’s not one of ’em 
comes to confession,’ says he. Dearie me! 
he’s done all he can, th’ praste has. But 
what can ye do whin a man won’t confess 
his sins, no more nor if he hadn’t any? Well! 
well! It’s a thrivin’ indoosthry for th’ town, 
no doubt, an’ some owners gits rich, an’ some 
fails, an’ some gits burnt out whin fish is 
scarce, an’ it helps trade, an’ I suppose poor 
folks mus’ git a livin’ somehow. Well! well! 
here’s Jake Rook afther me oars ag’in, I 
s’pose. 

A heavy figure with a round, merry face, a 
fisherman’s beard, and a jaunty slouched hat, 
swung up to the fence. 

*“*Hey, Father Ryan! I want your oars! 
George Keesar! mine hain’t come back. I 
s’pose that pound’s loppin’ full, an’ the tide 
sarves in an hour and a half.” 

**Yis, yis. Well, well! I s’pose so. Misther 
Rook, I’ll inthrodooce Dr. Dee, an’ mebbe 
he’ll help ye pull yer pound if ye ask him.” 

‘*Hi! Well, lemme git them oars, by Kee- 
sar! Tell him about it, Ryan, an’ if he wants 
to go, send him on.” 

He scurried over the bank to the boathouse. 

‘* There’s a chance fer ye, doctorr, if ye loike 
amoosement. Jake’s good company, an’ he al- 
ways has boys with him. Go see him fish his 
weir if ye loike.” 

“e Where? ” 

“* Well, ye see th’ island, beyant?’’ 

““Yes. How far is it?”’ 

** Well! well! that depinds on which ind uf 
th’ glass ye hold to yereye. If ye hold th’ big 
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ind it makes a proper distance. It’s three 
mile. Now go ’long if ye want to ketch him 
on th’ shore, an’ good luck!” 

We were soon pushing from the shore, Jake 
Rook, myself and the boys—John Hunt, Joe 
Arthur and Tom Horton. Tom pulled out 
past the wharves where the morning breeze 
swept across the water, and with sail set we 
leaped across the ripples. . 

A herring weir is as difficult to describe to 
the uninitiated as the rationale of homeopathy 
to the old school. However, if you will repre- 
sent to your eye a fence of saplings and brush 
running direct from shore a hundred feet into 
the water and meeting a narrow opening in a 
circular fence of the same material a hundred 
feet in diameter, more or less, and which 
therefore extends that distance farther into the 
sea you will have an idea of a herring weir. 
It has the surface form of a tennis racket with 
openings near the handle, arranged so that 
the fish enter but will not return. Herring, 
whether the tide be ebbing or flowing, are in- 
clined to follow a shore. The long fence or 
*‘leader’’ turns their course and they sweep 
into the narrow opening of the circle or weir. 
Once inside they swim the circle regardless of 
the narrow entrance. 

The weirs are usually seined on the low 
water slack. The tide then, for a time, is 
motionless. Usually two or more men owna 
weir, though some weirs are the property of 
factories. The instrument used for seining a 
weir is a seine; a huge hammock-shaped net 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty feet long, ten to eighteen feet wide at the 
ends, and fifteen to thirty at the middle. A 
pursing line passes through iron rings along 
one side (the bottom edge) of the net. This 
seine is usually kept wound over a huge reel 
on a floating raft. 

At low tide, whatever time of day or night, 
the seine is transferred toa weir boat, which 
enters the weir. One end of the seine is made 
fast to the weir, then, unreeling it, the boat- 
men draw it around the inside of the weir un- 
til the ends meet. The circle is narrowed ac- 
cording to the size of the body of fish, and the 
pursing line finally drawn, which closes the 
bottom of the seine; then the top is drawn to- 
gether. There is a haul of fish, whether great 
or small, that would make the eyes of an Ad- 
irondack trout fisherman, who by chance had 
never seen a seine, glisten with delight. 

‘““There, boys, we’re here. By mighty! 
Ain’tso many as I thought they’d be. How- 
somever, we’ll take what the’ is. Here, Joe, 
you unreel that seine, Look lively now! 
There, John, drive your stake. Say Mr.—a 
—a—doctor—you jest git on th’ raft naow 
please, an’ you’ll save yer clo’es, an’ won’t be 
in th’ way, nuther, an’ we’ll show yer some 
fun, by Keesar! Tom, pass up th’ boat hooks. 
Now, all ready ? Say when yer mad. Steady 
now. Don’t get excited.” 

One end of the seine was fast. They thrust 
their boat hooks into the side of the weir and 
drew the boat around the circle. Jake drew 
steadily and silently; the boys—boy-fashion: 

“Why don’t yer pull?” 

** Pull yerself! I’m pullin’.” 

**Now, boys,” said Jake, ‘‘ steady there. 
Give me room fer my feet.” 

** John don’t pull a pound,’ cried Tom, 
slacking. John chuckled and slacked his pole 
instantly. The boat jumped backward with 
the weight of the seine. Jake nearly fell over 
the prow. 

Mighty! 
now! ’’ 

Joe Arthur pulled quietly and steadily, 
laughing at Tom’s excited efforts. Tom 
thrust his pole forward and caught it with 
@ vigorous jerk on a weak stake in the weir. 
Instantly with the snap of the stake he fell 
backward into the bilge and fish slime in the 
bottom of the weir-boat, and scrambled up 
again, gasping, the slime rolling down be- 
tween overalls and trousers, his hair shining 
with fish-scales. Jake roared. 


Boys, what ye doin’? Steady 


‘Haw! haw! haw! There! What'd I tell 
ye? Hey, doctor, we’ve got a new species 0’ 
fish here. Look at him. What d’ye think 
he’ll weigh? You boys have hard work to 
set yourselves tew work, let alone each other. 
You’ll do better now. Here we are. Now, 
Joe, gimme an end an’ we’ll purse ’em up.” 

Then the fun began. The herring stam- 
peded. Pollock drove them about in the 
narrowing circle. Seculpin drove them up 
from below, squid seized them at the surface. 
Water writhed and flew. 

““Cracky, boys!” cried Tom. ‘‘ Look at 
that toad sculpin! Hi, John, poke him, go 
for him! Here, that big pu’ssy one—gimme 
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the oar.” He snatched it, and with sure aim 
drove its blade against an enormous sculpin. 
The sculpin spat out his mouthful of herring 
and darted through the sehool of fish. Joe 
grabbed another oar—punching Tom’s waist 
—and plunged the oar into the churning, 
spluttering mass. Here and there a conger- 
eel wriggled about, like an inspecting imp. 
Jake plied his dip-net with a good-natured 
grin, glancing at me occasionally as I stood 
on the raft and shook with merriment. 

‘Ef a feller hain’t been a boy fer a good 
while, doctor, it’s worth while to have a few 
’round ye to see how they act! ” 

{To be continued) 





Dr. Lyman’s Thirty: Years in Brooklyn 





Dr. Lyman’s Conception of the 
Ministry 

Preach in love. Preach to save. Make the 
most of yourselves, for God will do his part 
towards making the most of you. The thing 
| to maintain is spiritual chivalry. No theory 
of the Bible or of doctrine or of church which 
fails to secure this will stand. Christ is the 
Master-Truth, the Master-Power. . . . We will | 
stand for the irenic and for the fraternal... . 
| God grant his blessing upon any institution 
which endeavors to be in the best sense both 
conservative and liberal, which, having 
guarded the precious chalice of the ancient 
faith even to the sunset of the old century, 
yet lifts that very chalice into the dawn of a 
new morning. The old and the new together! 
The old in the forms of the new! For that 
| let us stand, 





| From his book, Preaching in the New Age. 








About eight years ago, Dr. Storrs’s fiftieth 
anniversary was recognized by a banquet in 
the Clinton Avenue Church. When the heavy 
loving cup wavered in the venerable pastor’s 
hands, quick as a flash spoke Dr. A. J. Lyman 
of South Church, ‘‘ Keep it level, Dr. Storrs, 
it is filled to the brim with our love.”’ 

This same affectionate sentiment, expressed 
in different words, pervaded a similar gather- 
ing in the same church, Jan. 21; but on this 
occasion Dr. IL.yman himself was the recipient. 
To few, indeed, is given the privilege of re- 
ceiving such spontaneous tributes of genuine 
regard as were uttered at this thirtieth anni- 
versary banquet given in his honor by the 
Manhattan Association. 

After a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Lyman in 
the church parlors, over one hundred people 
sat down for the banquet. Dr. McLeod, him- 
self approaching his twenty-fifth anniversary, 
presided, inimitable in his dry wit and fervid 
oratory. Six other speakers delivered char- 
acterisic addresses. Dr. Kent, in what he 
termed his vivisection of Dr. Lyman, attrib- 
uted the latter’s success to his extraordinary 
combination of elements—a good preacher, a 
lovable friend, with fine physique and benign 
countenance. Mr. George H. Hebard attested 
the value of Dr. Lyman’s friendship. Dr. 
Stimson emphasized the privilege of the minis- 
try, and quoted as applicable to Dr. Lyman, 
Senator Hoar’s happy phrase “the endear- 
ment of temperate and prudent speech,”’ ap- 
plied to the late Senator Morrill. Mr. Wil- 
liam Ives Washburn was impressed by the 
fact that Dr. Lyman embodies what he 
preaches. Dr. Dewey’s tribute was especially 


beautiful, emphasizing his irenic (a favorite. 


word of the Doctor’s) temper, his keen 
spiritual insight, and his ever enriching life. 
Dr. Jefferson, after convulsing the audience 
by a mock arraignment of Dr. Lyman, spoke 
a few simple and effective words of affection. 

The speeches culminated in a glowing trib- 
ute from the presiding officer and the presen- 
tation, through him,.of an exquisite. piece of 
statuary from Tiffany’s, Levasseur’s Spirit 
of Genius Paying Homage to Merit. It was 


the gift both of the Manhattan Association 
and of the directors of the Church Extension 
Society. In his speech of acknowledgment, 
Dr. Lyman modestly attributed whatever suc- 
cess he may have attained to the influence of 
his ministerial brethren, and especially of 
those three stars of the Congregational pulpit 
when he began his ministry—Beecher of 
Plymouth, Storrs of the Church of the Pil- 
grims and Taylor of Broadway Tabernacle. 
What these men were to him, he would be to 
the younger generation of today. ‘* Next to 
my obligation to my own church,” said the 
Doctor, ‘“‘my emphasis henceforth shall be 
placed on my helpfulness to the younger men 
of the ministry; and were my life to be in- 
definitely prolonged in such helpfulness, I 
could not begin to pay the debt of gratitude 
I owe to the stimulus of these wonderful 
men.” 


A MINISTRY OF TWO PASTORATES 


A graduate of Union Seminary, Class of 
1868, and resident-licentiate at Yale Divinity 
School the following year, this recipient of 
congratulations accepted, in the fall of 1869, a 
call to the First Church of Milford, Ct. The 
obligations of the large parish were multi- 
tudinous. After four years of ceaseless ef- 
fort to render conscientious and efficient serv- 
ice, the young minister failed in health. Few 
calls to any church have had the stipulations 
of Dr. Lyman’s later call to South—that he 
was to preach no new sermon and make no 
parish calls for a year. This generous pro- 
vision on the part of his people laid the foun- 
dation for the building of a splendid physique, 
which has stood him in good stead. A church 
membership of 300 at his coming has been in- 
creased fourfold; a thriving mission estab- 
lished with a present Sunday school member- 
ship of 500 and a $15,000 building; parish 
rooms added; Sunday school ‘rooms recon- 
structed; and the plant increased in value by 
$100,000. No debt encumbers the church; and 
Dr. Lyman secured an endowment fund of 
$30,000 and presented it to the society at the 
church’s fiftieth anniversary three years ago. 
The church’s growth has been steady and har- 
monious. Dr. Lyman has also been connected 
with many phases of Brooklyn’s progress, 
notably with the Church Extension move- 
ment and, as president of the council, with 
the Brooklyn Institute. 


SOUTH’S PREPARATORY CLASSES 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Dr. 
Lyman’s work is the systematic organization 
of preparatory classes for the eight weeks 
previous to the May communion. This an- 
nual event, which for fifteen years has been 
recognized as an essential phase of the church 
life, is the culmination of the Sunday school’s 
efforts, and receives the co-operation of both 
officers and teachers. Three classes are 
formed—for boys, girls and young people; 
and in all cases the consent of parents of boys 
and girls is obtained. The many additions of 
these-young: people have, largely compensated 
for the drainage experienced by this, as by 
every “‘down-town church.’”’ Drxon. 








The Congregational Club 

Dr. Sydney Strong gave a vivid account of 
his visit to the missions of the American 
Board in South Africa. Mr. H. H. Kennedy, 
who has served the club faithfully as secretary 
for many years, was chosen president, and 
Mr. A. J. Pearson secretary. The club has 
been doing a great deal to awaken interest in 
purely Congregational matters and through 
its outlook committee has called attention to 
the need of a Congregational House in Chi- 
cago, a standing council, and a plan for the 
proper representation of Congregationalism 
at the St. Louis Exposition. At this recent 


meeting it gave what it called a bird’s-eye’ 


view of the condition of the denomination in 
the city. To the disadvantage of Congrega- 
tionalists, it compared its churches and their 
membership with those of the Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians, forgetting ap- 
parently that Congregationalism was not in- 
troduced into Chicago until the other denomi- 
nations had been here at least twenty-five 
years and that the fact that many of the 
younger churches are small is in no way a 
discredit to them or their pastors. The re- 
port seems to recommend fewer and larger 
churches to be served with better, that is, 
better paid, men. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if in the history of any denomination 
in any country in the world better or more 
successful work can be exhibited than that 
which has been done in Chicago under the 
auspices of the City Missionary Society in the 
last twenty years. A second twenty years 
will add not only to the number of our 
churches but to their strength. The endow- 
ment which has just been secured will render 
it possible to do a great deal more work in the 
future than in the past. But those who can 
look back over a period of thirty years can 
see no reason for reproach because their 
churches do not average as large a member- 
ship as those of denominations who have had 
every advantage which social standing, greater 
wealth and an earlier start gave them. It is 
the prevalent feeling among Chicago Congre- 
gationalists that they have no reason to be 
ashamed of their denomination or to mourn 
over its growth. Yet all desire stronger 
churches, longer pastorates and abler men, 
although it is difficult to see what church 
should not have been organized, or what one 
should now be disbanded. 


Union of Churches 

The union of the First and Union Park 
churches, about which a good deal has been 
said, and which committees from the two or- 
ganizations have carefully considered, will not 
take place at present. Each church has a 
large field of its own and is abundantly able to 
meet the expense of caring for it. Each hasa 
magnificent house of worship, one of which 
would necessarily be sacrificed were the pro- 
jected union to be made. Dr. Bartlett of First 
Church is reaching great numbers of people. 
Last year ninety-two persons were added to 
the membership of this old church, which 
with its absentees is still one of the largest 
churches in the country. The Union Park 
people have been listening to Professor Wil- 
lett, who is a favorite with them. They are 
seeking a pastor and when the right man is 
found will introduce him to a field whose 
fruitfulness cannot easily be matched. 


Missionary Literature for the Young 

In a paper read at the Ministers’ Meeting 
Jan. 18, Rev. William Burgess said that the 
missing link in the campaign for means with 
which to sustain and enlarge our missionary 
work is in the failure to provide books on 
various phases of missionary service, suited 
to the wants of Sunday schoo] scholars from 
the age of ten to seventeen. With the abun- 
dance of material from which to draw it would 
seem as if this want might be met. 
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The Story of One Mission ; 

Dr. Robert W. Chambers of Bithynia, mis- 
sionary pastor of Oak Park First Church, read 
at this meeting an account of the situation in 
his field. The testimony which he gave to the 
influence of the evangelical element in Bithynia 
upon the Greek and Armenian churches, and 
indeed upon the entire population and of the 
friendly feeling which is cherished toward it, 
indicated a success in the evangelizing and 
educating work of our missionaries in Turkey 
which few realized. 


Monday Noon Lectures 

The Y. M. C. A. has begun its usual course 
of lectures on practical topics of interest to 
pastors and Sunday school teachers. Pres- 
ident King of Oberlin has spoken twice on 
Christian Training and the Revival, giving 
lectures delivered at the summer school at 
Lake Geneva and now printed, by the associa- 
tion, for general use. 


A Social Science Center 

The University of Chicago announces a uni- 
versity extension course under the direction 
of Professor Taylor in the Fine Arts Building 
on the Lake Front. This course, which is 
open to all who care to study social science, is 
preliminary to another, which will cover two 
years and be very thorough. A still more 
extensive course is planned for four years. 
Eight lectures introductory to the study of 
philanthropic and social work are to be given 
Tuesday evenings by_Professor Taylor. The 
first was given Jan. 12. Twenty-four lectures 
on personal, institutional and public effort for 
dependents are to be given by Professor Hen- 
derson, Dr. H. H. Hart of the Children’s 
Home and Aid Society and others prominent 
in practical charity work. In May and June 
Professor Taylor, Miss Addams of Hull House 
and others will speak on preoccupying and 
preventive policy agencies and methods. Leg- 
islation on housing, sanitation, vagrancy, im- 
proved dwellings, extension of the public 
school system to meet social needs, co-oper- 
ative trading associations, support and man- 
agement of social utilities, insurance benefits 
of trades unions, function of social settle- 
ments, ethical and religious resources are to 
be discussed. The registration feeis only $8 
for the entire course. This new movement 
promises information on a great variety of 
practical social topics and can hardly fail to 
be of service to the city. Its success, if it 
wins success, will be due to the enthusiasm 
and push of Professor Taylor. 


Safe Theaters 

If the bill proposed by the Common Council 
at its last meeting becomes a law, whose pro- 
visions are not too strict, few houses of amuse- 
ment will open their doors for several weeks. 
The steel curtain and automatic sprinkler 
seem to be indispensable. In some houses 
the managers say it will be impossible to in- 
stall them. In others the seating capacity 
will be so reduced as to diminish profits. But 
in such buildings as the Auditorium, Stude- 
baker’s and the Illinois Theater there will be 
no difficulty in making any change the Common 
Council may require. The city seems to be 
doing very well without theaters. Perhaps 
this is one reason why in the first two weeks 
of its existence, the First National Bank is 
able to report over two thousand depositors, 
with bank-books representing nearly $1,000,- 
000 in its Savings Bank. A good deal of 
this money has been deposited in small sums. 

Several churches have been condemned, 
among them the South Congregational, which 
is open on two sides, has three good exits and 
is one of the safest in the city. But the doors 
do not swing outward as they ought, and the 
aisles are thought to be too narrow. These 
objections were presented when the church 
was building but the architect rejected them 
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as worthless. Halls belonging to the Second 
Presbyterian and to Grace Episcopal Church 
have also been condemned. Other churches. 
have been ordered to make changes in their 
exits and to provide additional means of pre- 
venting accidents from fire. 


A New Library Building 

On Jan. 8 Mrs. T. B. Blackstone gave the 
keys of a building costing $250,000 and located 
in Hyde Park, a suburb of the city, into the 
hands of representatives of the Public Li- 
brary. It has stacks for about 30,000 volumes 
and a beautiful reading-room. The exterior 
is of Concord granite. Solid bronze doors lead 
to the rotunda, which is of marble and is sup- 
ported by eight Ionic marble columns. The 
building is 110 x 60 feet and is modeled after 
the Erectheium. The transfer was made inthe 
presence of only a few of Mrs. Blackstone’s 
intimate friends. The library will soon be 
ready for use and will serve as a general cir- 
culating library, a library for reference and 
as a branch of the city’s public library. Its 
erection and gift to the citizens of Hyde Park 
are due, the donor says, to a suggestion of 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, who is one of the 
most public-spirited of our citizens, and who 
has wrought incessantly for the welfare of the 
University of Chicago, of which he is a trus- 
tee, and also for the Art Institute, to which 
he has been a generous giver. At the same 
time he has found it possible, notwithstand- 
ing his duties as a bank officer, to superintend 
a Sunday school, to serve as one of the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Institute and to take an 
active part in almost every movement which 
seeks the betterment of the city. 


Chicago, Jan. 23. FRANKLIN. 





The City of Spindles 


The mills are still humming, and our churches: 


still running here at the confluence of the most 
sacred American river—the Concord—with the most 
industrious—the Merrimac. 

The newest happening is the installation of Rev. 
Edwin R. Smith, across the river in Pawtucket 
Chureh. In zero weather, when great beards of 
ice were hanging over the dam on the river, warm 
was the cheer of this beautiful new edifice, a mon- 
ument to the industry of our lamented Leland— 
crippled and dauntless. The new pastor is genial 
in face and manner, with a sturdiness that makes 
him irresistible. He was called the “pastor for 
incorrigibles’’ by one who observed his success in 
Farmington, Me., with men who parried all others. 
The paper revealed upon probing only one soft- 
spot, a tentative doctrine that ‘‘ personality is per- 
ishable.”” His coming offsets the loss sustained in 
the Andover Conference by the death of his father, 
Rev. Edwin Smith, in Ballardvale last October, and 
being an Andover man he comes joyfully to his 
own. 

But no sooner do we gain one than we are called 
to say good-by to another young man of growing 
success. Rev. Robert W. Dunbar, after four years’ 
care of the flock in North Chelmsford, asks to be 
dismissed Jan. 26, that he may go to West Church, 
Haverhill—a parish more than twice as large. His 
earnest, evangelistic spirit, his care for details, and 
his quick sympathy, are traits that will prove Ha- 
verhill’s good judgment. 

This is our second loss in Chelmsford, following 
soon after the departure of Rev. Ernest C. Bartlett 
from the Center, to take up his big work in Phila- 
delphia in a Presbyterian city mission church. nm 

It really takes Christian grace in the hearts of 
these country churches to keep them from murmur- 
ing against the omnivorous cities and to confess 
**the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” BE. V. B. 





Zion’s Herald has a portrait gallery of the 
women delegates to the next General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Their intelligent faces go far to justify the 
issue of a long struggle for the admission of 
women to the highest assembly of their de- 
nomination. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Prayer 


Thou, O Father, thought it best 
From my ken to take Thy light; 

Left me lying, without rest, 
Staring, wide-eyed, into night. 


By the lonely gloom of doubt 
I am frightened, like a child 

When the lamp is carried out 
And he cries, unreconciled, 


Till his soothing mother steals 
To his side and comfort brings, 

While across the dark he feels 
For her hand and to it clings. 


So I, Father, cry to Thee! 
I ask not to understand— 
Take the lamp; but come to me 
Through the dark and hold my hand. 
—Marian Warner Wildman, in A Hill Prayer 
(Badger.) 


The careless, random word 
aediemcemmnes ap dangerous than 


ever before in these days of wide acquaint-. 


ance and easy communication. Not men 
only, but a very large number of 
women, are holding positions whose 
security may be imperiled by the 
most casual remark made by the mer- 
est stranger. For many of these 
positions competition is close ; quali- 
ties more subtle than the ability to 
perform a prescribed amount of work 
are required; the impression made 
on outsiders is a recognized factor in 
success; and the slightest sign that 
the impression has been unfavorable 
is ominous. At the same time, the 
temptations to hasty and ill-consid- 
ered speech are increasing every day. 
The rapid exchange of comment at 
social functions, the opportunities for 
chat on street cars, the free use of 
the telephone, the summer gossip on 
hotel piazzas—all facilitate the circu- 
lation of snap-judgments. The club 
woman’s caustic criticism of the 
speaker’s gown and manner, the vis- 
itor’s complaint of the soprano that 
“got on her nerves’’ may serve only 
to relieve a passing irritation, but the 
chances are too nearly even for its travel- 
ing on to work a positive business injury. 


The pleasure of reading aloud 
to her child is one which the 
mother is slow to give up, and the mo- 
ment when the boy discovers that he can 
get to the climax of the story quicker by 
himself brings a pang to her loving self- 
ishness. But she can find compensation 
in turning listener, and it will surprise 
her to see how soon home practice, sup- 
plementing school drill, will transform 
the child’s halting, stumbling manner, 
and make the reading a genuine pleasure 
to ear as well as heart. The time is best 
spent on selections made ostensibly for 
the mother’s taste, though she will give 
a side thought to the child’s, and the 
little reader will be less impatient of his 
slow progress if he starts with the idea 
that he is doing something for mother's 
enjoyment rather than his own. Maga- 
zine articles, bits from the daily paper, 
poetry now and then—any of these a 


Turn About 


child of ten or eleven will learn to read _ 


without too many pauses for help over 
hard words, and incidentally take in a 
good many ideas of interest to himself. 
To be able to read aloud easily at sight, 
without that awkward pause to ‘look it 
over,’ is an accomplishment not uni- 
versal even among people of education 
and culture, and in acquiring it, the 
ability to apprehend and reason rapidly 
is wonderfully promoted. 


A Puritan Saint 
MINERVA CLARA (BREWSTER) BINGHAM 


BY ELLEN C. PARSONS, NEW YORK 
Editor Woman’s Work for Woman 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham at Honolulu, Nov. 17, will 
recall to many minds a gracious, generously 
affectionate woman, and a missionary service 
distinguished for whole-heartedness, ability 
and early hardships. I have often thought 
that the joyous and buoyant consecration of 
her beautiful young womanhood could only be 





MKS. HIRAM BINGHAM 


compared to those Swiss waterfalls which we 
have seen fling themselves in perfect abandon 
over the high precipice, never resting till the 
last drop reaches the very bottom of the valley. 

Her renunciation carried Mrs. Bingham all 
the way to Micronesia, all the way to barren, 
savage Apaiang of the Gilbert Islands, where 
for two years she never saw the face of a 
white woman. When she came home on two 
or three widely separated furloughs, we looked 
to see the glow of her enthusiasm dulled to 
our commonplaces. Never! It burned likea 
living coal. It bore her unwavering through 
forty-seven years. When compelled to leave 
the Gilberts, from her home in Honolulu she 
steadily pursued her aim by influential, prac- 
tical efforts for her dear islanders, To say 
nothing of the assistance which she rendered 
to her husband in his literary work, she 
prepared text-books herself in Gilbertese—an 
arithmetic revised through five editions, a 
reader in seven editions, primary geography, 
higher geography, Brief Notes on Job, Bible 
Readings—to help the Gilbertese women in 
their prayer meetings. Some of the proof 
sheets were read as the nurse held them be- 
fore her eyes. 

Minerva Brewster’s was the first church 
wedding which most of us, small, adoring 
pupils, had ever attended, and we never for- 


got the radiant woman who came down the 
aisle on the tall bridegroom’s arm. All the: 
town was there, for everybody loved her and 
this was a town event. If the bright color of 
her cheeks, her glossy dark hair and erect: 
bearing, her always love-lighted eyes, were a 
whit lovelier that day than as we saw her in 
the schoolroom every day, we were too young: 
to know it. But there was something awe- 
some in the air, and we were trembling and 
tearful. Not she! There was a sublime exal- 
tation in her face and her rich, melodious 
voice was unshaken as she said good-by. No 
happier bride ever went out of old Northampton. 
than Minerva Brewster Bingham, as at twenty- 
two she started on her wedding journey to 
far Pacific islands. They sailed on the first 
Morning Star from Boston around Cape Horn. 

In July, 1902, I spent a week in Honolulu, 
paying daily visits to my dear old teacher. 
Rather, as I told her, going to school to her 
again, learning from an expert how the Father 
can bear up his children in agonizing straits 
and how he is glorified in their patience and 
trustfulness. ‘‘ Don’t follow me,” she said, 
*“*T need refining. I am not at all what I 
should be.”’ 

A relentless disease beginning in her right 
hand, in 1894, like prison walls closing in 
upon her, was gradually getting the mas- 
tery in one bodily organ after another, so 
that she was step by step becoming help- 
less. On the occasion of my first call, she 
was led by both hands into the room and 
seated, supported by pillows—a white 
lady, white-haired, white-gowned. Could 
that be our “ Miss Brewster’? Gone was 
the old elastic step, the mobile play of the 
face and, when I waited to hear her speak, 
thelips moved in a dumb show. Only her 
eyes still shone with unquenchable love- 
light. At first I could think of nothing 
but some noble forest tree, prostrate on 
the ground. 

Then the glorious truth began to be re- 
vealed. Though the mortal body was 
cruelly robbed, fettered, caged, the im- 
mortal spirit walked at liberty. As day 
by day I witnessed her strong mental activ- 
ity, her intensely sucial nature keen as 
ever, memory unchanged, sweet reason- 
ableness and humor; most of all, heart’s 
love beating true, and confidence in the 
mighty God immovable on the throne, I 
eould but say to her: ‘“‘ You need not mind 
anything that happens to yourbody. You 
arenot touched; youareallhere!” Aftey 

every bright visit, I came away giving thanks 
for what I had seen and thinking how the 
Father must take pleasure in her. 

The old home, the elms, the Edwards 
Church, the pastor long in glory, her parents” 
graves, were tenderly spoken of. In the 
whisper which was all the voice she could 
command, she told me: “‘ The first time my 
husband and I took supper together was at 
your mother’s table.” Dozens of friends were 
named and messages sent to each. Of her 
gentle nurse she said repeatedly, ‘‘ I am afraid 
I shall wear her out.” With the hospitable 
habit of a lifetime she would say: “‘ Don’t be 
in a hurry” ; ‘Come tomorrow.”’ She caused 
a Gilbert Island woman to be called into the 
parlor, and bidding us shake hands, said, 
‘You were both my pupils.’’ 

When I could scarcely extract a word from 
her about her physical sufferings, or how she 
had passed the night, her mind was out in her 
accustemed broad world of life and action. 
“Tell me about your journey. Tell me about 
India. Tell me more about India!” “ Are 
you an evolutionist?’’ ‘Can you rejoice in 
suffering? I do not.” ‘‘ Do you suppose my 
Lord will bring me there?” So, the heroie 
spirit rose superior to hampering body, even 
to threatening prison wall. It was the finest 
thing to be seen in Honolulu, where pa'ms 
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and views were beautiful and the night-bloom- 
ing cereus was enchanting. Who can doubt 
that on the other side of the wall there is 
complete victory of intelligent, joyful life? 

Every afternoon the carriages came driving 
into Mr. Bingham’s yard. The best people 
of the city were calling and sending remem- 
brances to the beloved invalid, for she was 
missed in every social circle. She had been a 
strength to the Union Church and ten years 
president of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific Islands. 

Where are the graves of the Puritans? One 
quiet grassy acre is theirs beside the Hawaiian 
ehurch at Honolulu, and there month before 
last the turf was lifted for one of the lineage 
of Elder Brewster of the Mayflower, a sweet 
Puritan saint. — 


Green Trading-Stamps at the 
Corners 
BY JOHN F. COWAN 


“Prius Bebee’s son has come home 
from business college,’’ Jonathan in- 
formed. Jerushy, ‘‘an’ is goin’ into the 
store with his pa, or I cal’late that it 
will be him an’ his pa rather than his pa 
an’ him. He’sas full of new-fangled no- 
tions as a dog is of fleas. He’s goin’ to 
give a green tradin’-stamp for every ten 
cent’s worth you buy, an’ four books of 
the stamps ’ll get you a parlor rockin’ 
cheer free fer nothin’!”’ 

A few days later Jonathan came home 
saying: ‘An’ now Cy Longnecker, the 
other store, is givin’ blue tradin’-stamps, 
an’ you don’t need to wait to get your 
book full, but can swap ’em fer bric-a- 
brac an’ gewgaws any time. They say 
the Corners is ’most as up to date as the 
county seat.”’ 

Before a fortnight had elapsed he laid 
down the indigo, starch and soap:for 
which he had gone to the store, and 
three green stamps, with the information, 
‘*Mis’ Tobey, the milliner, has gone to 
givin’ red tradin’-stamps. You can get 
mandolins an’ guitars an’ banjos an’ all 
them sort of things for ’em. I cal’late 
we’ll soon have an orchestry in the Sun- 
day school, an’ if the women want to get 
any churnin’ done they’ll have to hitch 
the churn-dash to the pianola.”’ 

A provoking smile played around his 
lips, a few weeks later, as he returned 
from the post otlice with the weekly paper 
and a bag of sugar with the accompany- 
ing blue stamps. 

‘*What are you goin’ to tell me now?” 
demanded Jerushy, ‘‘I know it’s some- 
thin’ more about tradin’-stamps. Have 
they got another kind?’’ 

‘I might tell you that Scroggs, the 
undertaker, has got the agency for a 
black stamp that he’s goin’ to give with 
every coffin he sells. ‘‘D’ ye cal’late peo- 
ple would die any faster? Or it might 
be that the minister of the Zion Rejuve- 
nated Church is goin’ to give gilt tradin’- 
stamps to every one that comes to hear 
him preach. ’Twouldn’t surprise me a 
bit if that was next. But what I was 
a-goin’ to mention is that Gran’ma Boggs 
has sent to town fora rubber stamp, an’ 
is goin’ to print in pokeberry-juice some 
tradin’-stamps to give away with every 
pair of home-made socks she sells. For 
ten-of the stamps she’ll heel an’ toe new 
any socks she has knit that need it. They 
say country people are slow, but I cal’late 
the city can’t beat that.” 
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The Smiles 


If there were smiles for sale 
At some market where 
The rich, the poor, the low, the high, 
Might hurry with their change to buy, 
What crowds would gather there! 


Yet there are smiles enough, 
And each might have his share, 
If every man would do or say 
One—just one—kind thing every day 
To lift some other’s care. 
—S. BE. Kiser, in Ballads of the Busy Days. 


Godless Disbursement 
BY L. C. TULLOCH 


‘‘Let us have contentment and mut- 
ton chops, and I shall be better pleased 
than with that godless disbursement of 
money,’’ wrote Thackeray in accepting 
an invitation to dine with a number of 
literary friends, during his visit to New 
York in the fifties. 

An example of the senseless extrava- 
gance which so distressed the great novel- 
ist, is seen at the present day'in the young 


women who promenade our thoroughfares * 


entrenched behind a huge lump of violets, 
making a vulgar, ostentatious display of 
the “godless disbursement” of a five- 
dollar note. 

A picture of the probable youth who 
has thrown away his money to feed the 
vanity of a girl, immediately presents it- 
self to the thoughtful mind. Perhaps he 
could ill afford such an outlay. Per- 
chance it represented a week’s pay in 
some office or store. And to what end? 
There is no sentiment, no delicacy in such 
an offering. A single rosebud selected by 
the hand of love or friendship, and worn 
above a true, modest heart, can typify 
more feeling than all these shapeless 
masses of the sumptuous purple flowers 
upon which fashion has set the seal of 
approval, and which soon wither into un- 
sightliness. 

Another ‘‘godless disbursement” of 
the times is for confectionery. When a 
woman of a previous generation suggests 
the sending of a pound box of Huyler’s 
in acknowledgment of a small kindness, 
she is more than likely to be scornfully 
informed by daughter, or niece, that no 
girl of today will accept less than two 
pounds, and that men are expected to 
bestow five if they wish to please. 

There is a touch of the vampire about 
the girl who displays to her associates 
the trophies she has wrung from some 
guileless youth whom she ridicules, even 
while she wears or consumes his tribute, 
without a thought of the sacrifice he may 
have made to gratify her greed. 


School Reading from the Bible 


The time is coming, we hope, when 
parts of the Bible will be used freely; 
when the* child will know by first-hand 





reading the stories of Abraham and. 


Isaac, Joseph and Pharoah, David and 
Goliath, and many others. Of many, 
many thousands of our public school 
children it is true that if they do not 
come to know these parts of the Bible in 
school, they will never know them. An 
influence of incalculable worth in the 
formation of our speech disappears with 
the decline of the old-time familiarity 
with the Bible.—From Chubb’s The 
Teaching of English. 
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Closet and Altar 


ARE WE. WITNESSING 


Neither do men light a lamp and put it 
under the bushel, but on the stand; and it 
shineth unto all that are in the house. 





The command is ‘‘Go ye,” not ‘‘Send 
ye.”” We must have the gifts of the 
wealthy, we must have the giver as well. 
If the man of most power cannot obey the 
command to give himself to Christian 
work, to evangelize his own family, his 
neighbors and his employees, how can it be 
done? The conversion of the world waits 
for this simple program to be carried out. 
When Zion travails, she brings forth. 
Zion isn’t travailing when the minister 
and a few paid helpers are trying to do 
all the needed work in a given parish.— 
J. C. Anderson. 





If we show the Lord’s death at Com- 
munion we must show the Lord’s life in 
the world.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Have you ever known what it is to be 
encouraged to do right, not by being told 
to do so, but by being near a man stronger 
than yourself, whose mere presence helped 
you so that you were the stronger man 
because he was there? There are men 
living today on the strength of other 
men.—f. J. Campbell. 





Jesus, Master, whom I serve, 
Though so feebly and so ill, 

Strengthen hand and heart and nerve 
All thy bidding to fulfill; 

Open thou mine eyes to see 

All the work thou hast for me. 


Lord, thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I can bring, 
Yet I long to prove and show 
Fall allegiance to my King. 
Thou an honor art to me; 
Let me be a praise to thee. 
—F. R. Havergal. 





There is only one work on the evi- 
dences of Christianity that wholly satis- 
fies any one—a work which defies the 
most ingenious criticism and the most 
skillful logic. It is said to be scarce, if 
not indeed very scarce, but we have met 
with it here and there. It is from five to 
six feet of humanity living a Christlike 
life.—Mark Guy Pearse. 





Almighty God, who lookest in love 
wpon all that Thou hast made and 
willest that none should pee by 
the power of Thy Spirit we pray Thee 
arouse and enable all who are Christ’s 
to bear Thy life where now is death, 
to bring Thy love in place of sin, to 

d light and the knowledge of 
Thee where darkness reigns. d 
grant so to strengthen the hands of 
the faithful laborers in Thy vineyard, 
and to put courage, faith and good 
hope in their hearts, that Thy word, 
being manifested through the lives 
they live in the world’s dark places, 
may not return unto Thee void, but 
may accomplish that which Thou 


dost please and in the thin 
whereto Thou ro sent it. Geant 
this, Holy Father, for his sake who 
Ek sovent oiver bras che Ty 
is poverty might i y 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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For the 
The Grey Feet 


I often hear footsteps a-following behind; 
But Katie laughs, ‘“‘ La, child, you hear them in your mind.” 


I call them my Grey Feet because they seem to stray 
Along the edge of evening when kittens love to play. 


They rustle in the woods, they creakle on the stair; 
I turn around to speak, but no one’s ever there. 


I think they are the Shadows of all the different things, 
The Shadows of tall trees, of ships and clouds and kings. 


Tiptoeing off somewhere, whispering, Hush and Hark, 
For shadows never must be seen after the streets get dark. 


I call them my Grey Feet, they go so soft and blind; 
But Katie laughs, ‘‘ La, child, you hear them in your mind.” 
—Florence Wilkinson, in Kings and Queens. 


A Birthday Box 
BY AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


The merriment ran high up in Parnassus, the biggest bed- 
room, where the girls were having their spread in honor of 
Alice. Only ten of them were there, for little Frieda had 
been put to bed, and Else had gone reluctantly away to spend 
the night with her aunt in town, casting wistful glances back 
at the table set with goodies, and wishing her relatives lived 
a thousand miles off. 

The ten were very gay, however, and at times the babble 
of school.girl German freely mixed with English, became 
almost deafening. 

“T don’t think a German birthday really satisfying,” 
Alice had confided to Mabel the day before. ‘‘It was so dif- 
ferent at home. Nobody made quite so much fuss about it, 
but ”’— 

‘Don’t you like the presents, and the fun?’”’ asked her 
room-mate, in some surprise. 

“Yes; we have presents, too; not so many little things, 
you know. But everything does not fizzle up and die out 
when the party is over.”’ Alice was struggling to be clear in 
making her point. ‘‘Do you see what I mean? Everybody 
wishes you such nice things when they blow out the candles 
on your cake; and all through the year it comes back to you. 
Your mother wishes you patience, and unselfishness, and all 
those things. O, dear’’—and the girl turned her face away, 
for she had no mother now, and it seemed a long time since 
that last happy birthday. 

“‘Tt’s homesickness, dear,’’ said the English girl, gently, 
and kissed her. 

“If only Uncle Dick will send the miniature he prom- 
ised,’” began Alice again; ‘‘and not a big box of presents to 
me; I don’t feel like presents.”’ 

But now at the feast Alice was the merriest of all; for 
her nature was very bright, and she had been taught self- 
control. 

““You should have seen Mabelchen last night,” she said. 
“‘She was having a last peep into her ‘Jungfrau,’ and looked 
so unconscious of poor little me, that I just couldn’t help try- 
ing to remind her, so I picked up the lamp and walked round 
and round the room with it; and do you think Mabel didn’t 
follow me all about, holding her Schiller as close to the light 
as she could, with her eyes glued to the page, and never even 
knew she was moving. Like this,” and catching up a paper 
napkin Alice held it under her nose and paced solemnly down 
the room. 

“It’s a good thing for you, Alice Sumner, that I am so 
long-suffering,’’ said the placid English girl; ‘‘ Nobody else 
would put up with you.” 

‘Hear the old dear talk American! She says ‘put up 
with you’ as pat as you please.” 

Reaching over to stroke the other’s head, Alice upset 
Lottie’s cup of lemonade on the way, whereupon that young 
lady took possession of the offender’s own, and a scuffle en- 
sued. When partial quiet had been restored, a voice sounded 
from below: 


“Take it right up, please; and open it before you go;”’ 
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then in a quaint-sounding English: ‘‘It is that your box hass 
come, Fraulein Alees,’”’ and the party at the table broke up 
to flock about the substantial-looking wooden case the ex- 
pressman was deftly opening. ~ 

**T don’t know what in the world it can be,” said Alice in 
a rather disappointed tone; ‘It’s so big; I thought the 
miniature ’’—but she did not finish, and bent over the box. 

On the top lay a letter. After opening it and reading for 
a minute, Alice gave a little cry, and said: ‘‘O, listen to this, 
girls; it is for all of us. ‘Dearest Sweet Alyssum’—that’s 
what he calls me, you know—Uncle Dick—he’s so funny. 
‘You’ll be a woman grown, now; a sweet, brave woman, like 
your ’—no, here itis. ‘Of course you have often heard that 
most of the fun in presents is in giving them, and as I know 
you must be very curious on the subject, and you cannot 
learn too early whether this is true or not, I am sending some 
odds and ends along in your birthday box for you to give the 
other girls. I give the trinkets to you, to give away as you 
see fit. Don’t forget’’”’—but the next was lost in the chatter 
that burst forth. 

**O, how he is goot!”’ said Lottie, struggling with Eng- 
lish to do honor to Uncle Dick. 

“Iss the American uncle always so—wonder-fol ? ”’ 


‘‘Dear old Uncle Dick,” said Alice softly as she knelt 
beside the box. ‘“@Vhat a time he must have had buying 
things for a lot of girls. I wonder what he has chosen.” 

She was soon lifting out dainty packages wrapped in 
white paper and tied with blue ribbons; and as they were 
opened one after the other, it became plain that no matter how 
busy Dr. Sumner might be with his hospital studies in Dres- 
den, he must have carefully noted names and data from his 
gossipy little niece’s letters, for he evidently had pet wishes 
at his finger-tips. And although he had written that Alice 
was to present the things as she saw fit, it was not to be 
overlooked that he held views on the subject himself; for an 
American coin bangle engraved L. v C. would have been quite 
useless to Mabel or Gretel, and, curiously enough, was the 
very thing Lottie von Cube had openly admired for many a 
day. 

Then it was only natural to suppose that the open-and- 
shut-eye doll was for Frieda, since no one else would have 
owned to the soft impeachment; and Alice must needs run to 
the little one’s room, and creeping in, set the big dolly in the 
small chair near the bed for a morning surprise; for Frieda 
was only seven, and a great pet. 

The unpacking went gayly on; and not until the smiling 
Babette appeared at the door to say that the bell had been 
rung twice, and Gniadiges Fraulein said would the young la- 
dies please come down to say good-night, did they realize that 
it was late. 

In a perfect gale of merriment they crowded around Alice 
for a farewell hug of thanks; and calling back gay messages 
for Uncle Dick, they danced off to make their funny little 
German curtsey and show their treasures to their teacher; 
for these girls in the quaint pension on the Neckar were very 
simple, and to them a pleasure was a pleasure; and to be 
frankly made much of. 

Alice remained behind alone. Soberly she began to gather 
together the wrapping stuff and put it back into the now 
empty box. It had been a pleasure to make the girls so 
happy; she ought to feel more contented; but she caught her 
breath in a little gasp, and tried not to think it hard that her 
uncle had forgotten her own wish. She had looked forward 
so much to the miniature of the dear face with the loving 
eyes; and he had promised. 

Well, she had told Mabel that the best part of birthdays 
was what they taught you, and now she must try to think so; 
but she knew she had not meant it so seriously as this. She 
was glad that none of the girls had thought to ask particu- 
larly about the packages still unopened. They were only 
some candies for the servants, but they saved her the mortifi- 
cation of explaining that she alone had been forgotten in her 
birthday box. 

A little later, small flannel-night-robed figures might have 

been seen swinging from the trapezes in the hall; and soon 
after all was quiet, and only the fat feather beds marked 
where the girls lay fast asleep. 

Alice alone was awake. The thought of her last birthday 
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was with her; and of the words her mother had said as the 
blue eyes smiled down at her in the little white bed, 

Faintly she heard a ring at the bell, and wondered what 
it meant so late at night; and a few minutes later the flicker- 


ing light of a candle came down the hall 
Alice started up. 


“It is a telegram, little one,’’ she said. 
and would not have brought it tonight, but—it will make you 


It was Tante Auguste herself. 
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happy, and you will sleep the better afterward. Ssh—don’t 


wake the Mabel.” 


and into her room. 


**T opened it; 


30 January 1904 


And good, motherly Tante Auguste lighted the candle on 
the little stand by the girl’s bed, and smiled back from the 
door at the tumbled head and the happy face bent over the 
slip of paper, while Alice read by the fitful light: ‘Please 
forgive uncle’s mistake. 
Bring it self tomorrow.’’ 


Just found miniature left out, 





From Central Illinois 


BY REV. FRANKLIN L. GRAFF, CHAMPAIGN 

Champaign lies in a zone not conducive to the 
growth of our Pilgrim polity. Kankakee, to the 
north, has 16,000 people, but is without a Congre- 
gational church, Bloomington, on the west, boasts 
24,000 inhabitants, yet, after twenty years of ef- 
fort, our little church survives with difficulty. Dan- 
ville, east of Champaign, with a population of 
18,000, until recently has persistently shunned our 
form of faith. Now, however, a house of worship 
for a little band nears completion. Without ap- 
parent reason, a peculiar unresponsiveness to our 
denomination seems to rule in this locality. Pas- 
tors on these fields have felt themselves quite apart 
from the westward course of Pilgrim travel. Not 
a little credit, therefore, is due the churches that 
have taken root and flourished in this inhospitable 
soil, the stronger of which exhibit marked Congre- 
gational Koy a Paxton is enjoying the ministry of 
the able and scholarly Zellars, from Yale; Rantoul 
is more than happy in retaining the versatile and 
optimistic Blood, from Harvard; Matroon holds 
with an affectionate grip the genial and eloquent 
Osborne, from Syracuse University; while Cham- 
paign owes its present ministerial contingent to 
Oberlin. 

AMONG THE MINES 

Despite its refusal to recognize the superior 
value of our type of faith, this locality possesses 
two elements of importance to our denomination. 
Just thirty-three miles east of Champaign, and di- 
rectly south of Danville, are immense coal deposits, 
owned and operated by a company rated at $3,500,- 
000. This district has its full proportion of the 
40,000 miners in our state. It is with this large 
and unchurched class of wage-earners, that we are 
destined to have a special relation. Until our 
Illinois Home Missionary Society, with Rev. James 
Hayes as its entering wedge, opened up this field 
religiously, the territory was practically unreached 
by the gospel. 

Such advances as we have made already show a 
gratifying response from miners and their families. 
Such, also, is the confidence created by the range 
and quality of our plans, that Mr. Patrick Kelly, 
the Catholic multi-millionaire mine owner, and Mr. 
W. B. McKinley, the head of the syndicate which 
is extending a system of electric interurban lines 
through that region, have given generously towards 
erecting our new institutional church at Westville. 
With this building, well equipped for its work in 
that town of 2,500 inhabitants and fully thirty-one 
saloons, our denomination can serve the kingdom 
in a way not open to any other body in our state. 
From it as a center a deaconess and assistant to 
the pastor may minister to its group of scattered 
mining communities. These smaller towns are 
pitiably in need of the service which modern well- 
trained ministers and Christian workers are fitted 
to give. Our missionary, Rev. C. A. Bruner of 
South Danville, is pushing the erection of this new 
institutional plant with rare skill and devotion. 
Soon we shall install the force necessary to man 
the completed church. It has so chanced that men, 
singularly qualified to begin work among the min- 
ers, came to our Home Missionary board at the 
precise moment when conditions were ripe to begin 
work among them. By tacit consent, other denom- 
inations are assigning this difficult and not socially 
rewarding class of people to us. Our state is al- 
ready rising to meet the obligation. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AT THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY 


Of special interest to our denomination is the 
large body of Congregational young people which 
attends the University of Illinois at Champaign. 
I am inclined to believe that the facts are not en- 
tirely familiar to those who ought to be interested 
in matters educational. This university has a mag- 
nificent equipment, scarcely second to any in our 
country. Its annual expenditure, for administra- 
tion and for increased facilities, is greater than 
that of all our Interior Congregational colleges put 
together. Such are the range and completeness 
of its buildings, laboratories, apparatus, courses of 
study and faculty that a great and ever-increasing 


stream of our young men and women is being di- 
verted from the smaller college towards its ampler 
halls. This drift of our youth reminds me of the 
remark of a Michigan pastor, who was deploring 
the same tendency in his vicinity. He said: “ The 
parents in my state pray for Olivet, but send their 
sons to the university. It might be a decided gain 
all around if the process were reversed.” 

Of the 2,180 students at this university, 265 are 
Congregational. In other words, more than twelve 
per cent. of her students are from homes that ad- 
here to our Pilgrim polity. Not an inconsiderable 
Congregational college in itself! Do the large- 
minded men of our church appreciate what is in- 
volved in these figures? Except at the universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, here is the largest ex- 
clusively Congregational student body in the Inte- 
rior, west of Oberlin. Our colleges show a larger 
enrollment than this number, but the list is not 
composed solely of Congregational students. Other 
denominations also are represented, But here are 
265 choice young men and women from our own 

«homes. These young people are our future dea- 
cons, teachers, ministers, laymen of every profes- 
sion, to whom, in part, we must look for support 
and leadership. While we are equipping the small 
college to train and save our youth for the Church, 
the objects of our solicitude are betaking them- 
selves to the educational facilities provided by the 
state. Itisa fact and must be confronted as such, 
While our own people give thousands of dollars for 
the care of their sons who attend the smaller col- 
lege, we spend not one penny for the supervision 
of those who elect the university. These students 
at our state school do not merit denominationa) in- 
difference. Nor ought they to be left altogether to 
the voluntary service of the local church. Our 
church building stands one mile from the campus. 
University life is rapidly segregating about its 
halls. It is becoming increasingly difficult to min- 
ister to our own sons and daughters, at this long 
range. Valuable men and women will be lost to us 
unless the denomination at large is gifted with the 
insight and the foresight to conserve her own. 

A Congregational hall, facing the campus, is im- 
peratively needed. It should be manned by a per- 
son with a rare endowment for such an opportunity. 
He should be neither minister nor secretary. This 
hall would crystallize religious life, and preserve 
the best traditions of our Pilgrim faith. It would 
do more than this; it would declare with a dignity 
and force which could not be misunderstood, that 
our church accompanies its sons and daughters 
wherever they go to quench their thirst at the 
fountain of knowledge, with its larger experience, 
its gracious ministry and its deep affection. 


CHAMPAIGN’S HALF CENTURY 


This church rejoices in having completed fifty 
years of history. She has recently celebrated her 
semi-centennial. In anticipation of this event the 





ehureh building had been thoroughly renovated and 
somewhat remodeled. This church also enjoys 
the distinetion of being one of eight, out of 366 
churches in the state, that has not suffered a pas- 
toral divoree in eleven years. 

In a large degree the church has been strength- 
ened and officered by members of the university 
faculty who have found areligious home here. Re- 
cently, from this source, she has had three deacons, 
two Sunday school superintendents, two teachers 
and a trustee. This but slightly indicates the pres- 
ence and value of university men. If our church has 


_ Served the sehoo}, she has received a most gracious 


aeknowledgment in the interest and gifts of those 
whom the institution has brought to her doors. 





A Mother of Churches 


First Chureh, Moline, IlL, is a good mother. Be- 
sides Second Church, organized some years ago, 
there is Ridge View, organized a few weeks ago, 
and now East Moline, which grew out of the work 
of the Sunday Schoo) and the Home Missionary So- 
cieties, W. A. Elliott, missionary, Frank W. Hoover, 
evangelist. East Moline is a rapidly growing sub- 
urb of Moline and the outlook is promising. In 
another part of the city a chapel has been built and 
a flourishing Sunday school is being carried on. 
The benevolences of First Church last year 
amounted to over $5,000. Rev. W. W. Willard is 
in the eighth year of his pastorate. MC M. 
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The New 


ge hi * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The brevity and fragmentariness of the gospels compel us to supply by inference from 
the records enough to give some degree of connection to the structure of the work of Jesus. 
Even then we cannot lay stress on the order of the events as given in the gospels. Luke tells 
us that the events of this lesson occurred before those of the last one. Compare Luke 5: 1-11 
with 4: 31-44. Mark says that Jesus went to Capernaum and at once began to teach in the 
synagogue, leaving it after one Sabbath on a missionary tour [ Mark 1: 21, 35-39). Matthew 
(4: 18] says that Jesus made Capernaum his home. Compare Matt. 9: 1, John 2: 12. As- 
suming that this city was already the place where Jesus lived, we attempt to describe from 
his own point of view the experiences of an eventful day. 





A SABBATH DAY’S WORK OF THE MESSIAH 


The little school of disciples who had 
accepted my invitation to join themselves 
with me were by no means the only ones 
genuinely interested in the new kingdom 
that I proclaimed. As in the open street 
and by the lake side men gathered to ask 
me to tell them what was my hope for 
our nation and for them, so when I went 
into the synagogue for the Sabbath morn- 
ing service, after the prayers and the 
lessons, many desired me to speak. 

As I faced the people their eager, in- 
quiring gaze moved me deeply. Feeling 
myself possessed by the Holy Spirit, with 
full confidence that the life of obedience 
and love to God which I was to commend 
to them would bring in the kingdom of 
heaven, I told them how near it was, only 
waiting for them to believe and act ac- 
cording to its principles to disclose itself 
in their midst as a glad society of breth- 
ren ministering to one another. I pleaded 
with them to repent of their sins, to put 
away selfishness and to begin at once to 
live in the new kingdom. 

When our rabbis taught the people 
their duties toward God and the nation 
they used to turn to our Scriptures and 
quote from the Law of Moses and urge 
its authority. But the truth of our Law 
so deeply impressed me, the conviction 
so possessed me that obedience to it was 
the only way to life, that I had no need 
to turn to the sacred roll and point out 
that it was the Law of Moses. To me it 
was the voice of my heavenly Father 
speaking to his children, and I spoke with 
such controlled passion and perfect assur- 
ance that the feeling of the child toward 
the father stirred in my hearers. The 
ancient Law, which had become to them 
mainly a matter of forms and ceremonies, 
began to connect itself in their minds 
with their own living and with a glorious 
hope. Though they but vaguely realized 
my message they responded with sym- 
pathy to the vision of the kingdom that I 
placed before them. When I had finished, 
they began to express to one another 
their astonishment, and to speak of the 
authority which they recognized in my 
words and in myself as a speaker for God. 

Suddenly above the voices of the people 
talking to one another rose a startled cry 
of a disordered soul, who, as I recognized 
from my knowledge of such cases, was 
possessed by the delusion that God was 
his enemy. He believed that he was 
doomed to suffer the punishment of the 
wrath of God which would come on him 
at the appointed time. My words and 
presence and the earnestness of my ap- 
peal had so excited him that he felt that 
the time had ‘come; and he burst forth 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 7. 
A Sabbath in Capernaum. Text, Mark 1: 21-34, 


with a cry to: be let alone, and calling me 
by name, declared that I was coming as 
the holy messenger of God who hated him 
and asked if I was going to destroy him 
then and there? I fixed my eyes steadily 
and kindly on him, so that he might feel 
my authority and know that I had no 
purpose to do him harm. Pity for the 
agony of this brother of mine whose 

diseased nerves and distorted mind kept 
him in terror of the doom which he be- 
lieved was constantly awaiting him must 
have found expression in my voice, con- 
centrating on his thought my sure convic- 
tion that he was the victim of an evil 
spirit, as I said, calmly and firmly, ‘‘ Hold 
thy peace and come out of him.”” For a 
minute the man stared at me uncompre- 
hending, then his features became con- 
vulsed and he sank shuddering to the 
floor, shouting incoherently. 

But while the multitude looked on him 
in dazed and helpless silence, he sat up, 
then stood on his feet, with a new won- 
dering expression on his face which 
showed plainly that the terror which had 
haunted him had departed. His look told 
that peace and hope and manhood had 
come to him. Then the people, as they 
began to comprehend the change, ex- 
claimed to one another and questioned, 
and wondered. ‘What is this?” they 
said. ‘‘This must be a new teaching.” 
‘“‘This man hath power to drive demons 
away from afflicted men.’’ The news of 
that synagogue service spread rapidly 
among the towns along the lake, and far 
back among the hills. 

From the synagogue I went with An- 
drew and Simon to their home. Their 
partners in business, James and John, 
accompanied us. The-society of these 
young men was constantly growing dearer 
to me, and the hours we spent together 
passed quickly as we talked of the king- 
dom of heaven and how we should bring 
into it all our nation. But when we en- 


tered the house I was told by members of Peabod 


the family that the mother of Simon’s 
wife was prostrate with the fever which 
afflicts many who live on the borders of 
the lake. One of them asked me if I 
could do anything for the sufferer. They 
brought me to her couch, and as I clasped 
her hand, looking down on her with the 
enthusiasm and sympathy which remained 
with me from the scene in the synagogue, 
the look of pain faded and then vanished 
from her face, The drawn features be- 
came composed, her cheeks flushed health- 
ily, her eyes answered back to my look of 
courage. With a smile she returned my 
handclasp and I gently lifted her up. 


At once she rose and taking her place. 


as mistress of the household she spread 
forth our simple Sabbath meal, and we, 
reclining on the couches around the table, 
ate and drank and talked of the wonder- 
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ful events of the day and how they would 
prepare for increasing interest in the new 
kingdom and fellowship we expected soon 
to see realized. 

Before the darkness of evening settled 
over the city we had abundant proof of 
the effect of the events which had oc- 
curred that day. As the sun went down 
people from all quarters came to the 
house. Some brought friends, ill as the 
mother of Simon’s wife was. 

I took their hands in mine as I had 
taken hers. I showed them my confidence 
that simple and full commitment of one’s 
self to the will and care of our heavenly 
Father brought not only peace into the 
soul but easement to the body. As they 
felt the impulse of health in my touch, 
their anxieties and pains and weariness 
disappeared. Health came back to them, 
and inward peace like the calm and cool- 
ness of the evening. 

Others brought those who were disor- 
dered in mind as the man was in the 
synagogue. They, too, felt my influence, 
and the joy of the hour among so many 
relieved of their suffering, fretted their 
fevered brains. They, like the man in 
the synagogue, began to cry out that I 
was their enemy, the Son of God, the 
Messiah come to torment them. But 
with a word of command I silenced them, 
and while they bowed to my authority I 
made them feel that I was their friend; 
and with many their delusions passed 
away and they went to their homes with 
a new spirit and a happiness hardly yet 
realized in their release from the over- 
shadowing dread which had haunted them 
so long. 

When I lay down to rest that night, 
visions of happy homes made through 
my ministry that Sabbath day brightened 
my dreams, till it seemed as though the 
new kingdom where righteousness and 
holy love should reign and banish evil 
and sickness were already come. I woke 
in the darkness before the day began to 
break, filled with the joy of hope, and 
quietly slipped away into the hills north 
of the city. There among the basalt rocks 
I knelt and poured forth my soul in grate- 
ful prayer to my Heavenly Father. 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Corner Girl’s Vacation in the 

Orient 

T is rather late for vacation reports, I 

I know, but this is so different from 

any of ours that it must be printed, 

though in midwinter. I ought to tell 

you, to begin with, that the writer is a 

Corner member belonging to a well- 

known missionary family in Tarsus, and 

that the Cornerhad a picture of her 

mounted on a Bagdad donkey about three 
years ago (March 9, 1901). 


Dear Mr. Martin: Would you like to hear 
about our journey to Oorfa? Three of us 
started from Tarsus—Mamma, Miss B. and I. 
We took three boys from our schoel to cook, 
and take care of our horses, and a soldier from 
the government to protect us from robbers. 
Our horses had the names of great men. My 
horse is Napoleon, Miss B.’s Bismarck, and 
mamma’s Iskender, which is the Turkish for 
Alexander. The next day we ate dinner at 
Missis, which is the old Mopsuestia. It was 
very hot on the plain, and the flies were so 
bad that we had to tie cloth around the horses. 
That night we slept at Hamidieh, a very fam- 
ous place for horse thieves. We had a friend 
there whose son is in our school, and he killed 
a lamb for us for supper. The next day we 
had dinner in a shepherd’s tent. [This re- 
mind’s us of Abraham’s hospitality in his 
tent, Gen. 18.] Mamma took their pictures, 
and they asked me what she was doing! 

After that we were among the mountains. 
At Zinjirli we saw many Hittite ruins. It 
took us nearly an hour to cross a large swamp, 
where the water was two feet deep. That 
night we slept in our tent under a big syca- 
more tree. One day as we were riding along 
in the sun there came a great wind bringing 
thousands of grasshoppers, which covered the 
ground for miles. Hundreds of them flew up 
at every step, making the horses wild. We 
visited two weeks in Aintaband then went to 
Oorfa. When wecame to the Euphrates it was 
late, and we had to hurry as the boats do not 
eross after sunset. We had a hard time be- 
cause the horses were not only afraid of the 
boat, but fought so that they had to be kept 
apart. We tied their eyes up and put don- 
keys bet ween them to keep them apart. 

For two days we saw only one tree, and for 
ten hours wecould get no water. {That is like 
Ps. 63.] At last we came to some water ina 
cistern, not good enough for us, although it 
would do for the horses, but we had no pails, 
so we took our felt hats and gave the water 
in them. From Oorfa we returned to Aintab, 
and home by way of Marash, Shar, Hadjin 
and Sis. Aftera journey of two months and 
a half, thirty-four days of which we were 
riding, we came up here—two days’ ride into 
the mountains. We sleep in the house but 
stay out of doors most of thetime. The air is 
very cool and sweet and the wind blows so 
that we have to put a weight on the bread we 
have here. [To keep it from rising?] I send 
you pictures which I took at different places. 
The pictures of the arch and columns were 
taken at Shar, a very old town, with an old 
amphitheatre and many otherruins. Goodby. 

Mamroon, Turkey. JEAN C., 


Think of a vacation tour on horseback 
through wild mountains, Greek school- 
boys for cooks, Alexander and Napoleon 
for horses, a soldier escort to keep off the 
robbers, swamps, grasshoppers by the 
million, horses drinking out of the young 
ladies’ hats, crossing the ancient Eu- 
phrates with the donkeys, visiting at the 
home of Abraham (Miss Shattuck thinks 
Oorfa is Ur; she lives there, and sent 
some ancient lamps to the Corner Cabi- 
net, so she ought to know)—is not all 
that very romantic and historic? Out of 
all Jean’s snapshots I select two to show 
you. I had considerable trouble in find- 


ing out about ‘‘Shar,”’ but at last a Hart- 
ford missionary girl and a London hand- 
book in the Public Library told about 
it—Shahr, the ancient Comana Cappa- 
dociw, described by Strabo, honored by 
Pompey, and having its magnificent tem- 
ple where the goddess Ma was worshiped 
by 6,000 priests; and here is the beautiful 
arch still standing to attest the history. 

But the “‘living present’’ is better than 





the ‘‘dead past,’’ the missionary lady 
with Jean better than the great goddess 
Ma, the group of live, happy children 
better than Strabo and Pompey and all 
the ruins, Greek or Roman! Jean does 
not say who the children are; I asked 
Secretary Barton in the American Board 
rooms and he replied, ‘“‘There is Mr. 
Chambers right at your elbow—he is 
from the Central Turkey Mission, he will 
know.” ‘‘O yes,’’ said the missionary, 
‘*they are the Macallums from Marash 
and Carrie Lee the second one from the 
right.”” The last named is Dr. Hamlin’s 
granddaughter; when the family was in 
this country, I used to see her going by 
to the public school! A missionary girl 
in Mt. Holyoke College says the place is 








Yavshan, the summer home of the Cen- 
tral Turkey missionaries in the Anti- 
Libanus range of the Tarsus Mountains. 
I wonder if that boy is a Cornerer! 

How nice it is to travel in foreign coun- 
tries and see strange scenery and people, 
and learn geography and history at first 
hand! The next best thing is to remain 
quietly at home and read the reports of 
the travelers. A program just received 
tells me of an expedition soon to start 
for that Eastern land, in connection with 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Jerusalem, and one of the party is a boy 


who used to be a Corner correspondent ; 
I hope he will send us at least a postal 
card from Gibraltar, or the Golden Horn, 
or the Sphinx, or Jerusalem itself! 


For the Old Folks 
PALESTINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Can you tell where one can get photographs 
of Palestine taken by, or at least bearing the 
stamp of ‘‘ American Colony, Jerusalem?” 
The ones I saw were about nine by twelve 
inches in size. 

Goldfield, Io. 

I have not been able to learn anything 
about such pictures, but remember that 
one ‘‘ American Colony ’”’ came to grief in 
the Holy Land. United States Consul Mer- 
rill could answer the question. The Jeru- 
salem Expedition tourists, just referred 
to, will doubtless have a full assortment 
when they return! 


E. P. 





DR. JUDSON 


In answer to the inquiry, in Corner of 
Nov. 28, for a certain metrical version 
of the Lord’s Prayer, two versions have 
been sent, the one corrésponding most 
nearly being ‘‘found in a small leather- 
bound hymn-book entitled, The New Eng- 
land Sunday School Hymn Book, 1830’; 
will the inquirer send for it? Another 
version, quoted by a lady in Brooklyn 
from ‘‘an old M. E. hymn-book,” inter- 
ests me specially, because it was com- 
posed by Dr. Adoniram Judson, the dis- 
tinguished missionary, while imprisoned 
at the Burmese capital. The inhuman 
treatment which he and his wife—Ann 
Hasseltine—was then enduring from their 
infamous persecutors adds a touching sig- 
nificance to the Christlike spirit of the 
prisonex’s prayer. 

Our Father God, who art in heaven, 
All hallowed be thy name, 


Thy kingdom come; thy will be done, 
In earth and heaven the same. 


Give us, this day, our daily bread; 
And, as we those forgive 

Who sin against us, so may we 
Forgiving grace receive. 


Into temptation lead us not; 
From evil set us free; 
The kingdom, power, and glory, Lord, 
Ever belong to thee. ; 
Prison, Ava, March, 1825. 


The stanzas may be found, with a full 
description of the imprisonment and de- 
liverance of the missionaries, in Dr. Way- 
land’s life of Judson. 





AN ARLINGTON PASTOR 


I have been told that a piece which included 
the following stanza was written a number of 
years ago on the death of a beloved pastor in 
Arlington, Mass. I do not know that it has 
ever been printed, but would like to get the 
whole. 


With a kindly heart through the passing years, 

He hath shared your joys and wiped your tears, 

He hath bound the wreath on the brow of the bride, 

And oe stood by the bed where your loved ones 
ied. 


Cambridge, N. Y. 


Pastor Bushnell is unable to connect it 
with any of his predecessors at Arlington. 


Mw. aS) 


H. M. W. 





Ea 
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gies The Literature of the Day 


Can God Forgive 


Professor Denney could hardly have 
left his remarkable book on the death 
of Christ without this supplemental deal- 
ing with the atonement.* The chapters 
which make up the work were indeed sug- 
gested in part by criticisms and private 
correspondence brought out by the former 
book. His position in regard to this bat- 
tle ground of modern, and especially of 
recent dogmatics, is singularly conserva- 
tive and singularly modern. He begins 
with a preliminary statement of the im- 
portance of the Atonement. ‘It is that 
in which the differentia of Christianity, 
its peculiar and exclusive character, is 
specifically shown.’’ The question is, 
therefore, really of the modern mind 
and Christianity. ‘‘The Atonement is 
a reality of such a sort that it can make 
no compromise .. . the cross of Christ 
is man’s only glory, or it is his final 
stumbling-block.”’ 

Seeking a definition, we find it in these 
words: ‘‘ The Atonement means the medi- 
ation of forgiveness through Christ and 
specifically through his death. Forgive- 
ness, in the Christian sense of the term, 
is only realized as we believe in the Atone- 
ment; in other words, as we come to feel 
the cost at which alone the love of God 
could assert itself as divine and holy love 
in the souls of sinful men.”’ Professor 
Denney is content with nothing less than 
a deep sense of reality in sin which God 
could only meet by the death of his own 
Son. 

To the idea of forgiveness as thus con- 
ceived the modern mind is in some ways 
peculiarly inaccessible, in part through 
the view which the prevailing scientific 
philosophy takes of sin, and in part 
through the current tendencies to panthe- 
ism. The second chapter is devoted 
therefore to consideration of sin and the 
divine reaction against it. The question 
of forgiveness moves in the sphere of re- 
lations which are not forensic or legal 
but personal and universal. Sin and death 
have a real connection to which Christ’s 
death for our sins stands related, because 
the spiritual and the physical life of man 
are one. The account of the fall is the 


. reflection of man’s conscience, looking 


back to the personal experience of every 
man’s fall. 

In the final chapter, Christ and Man in 
the Atonement, the argument proceeds 
to the fundamental questions, ‘‘ Can God 
forgive sin and restore the soul? Can we 
claim that he shall? And if it is possible 
for Him to do so, can we tell how, or on 
what conditions, it is possible?’’ The 
modern mind tends to hold either that 
sin is unpardonable or that it may be 
pardoned easily and lightly. But the 
Christian faith holds ‘“‘that it is possible 
for God to forgive, but possible for God 
only through a supreme revelation of his 
love, made at infinite cost, and doing 
justice to those inviolable relations in 
which alone man can participate in eternal 
life, the life of God himself—doing justice 
to them as relations in which there is an 
inexorable divine reaction against sin, 
finally expressing itself in death.’’ There 


*The Atonement and the Modern Mind, by Jas. Den- 
ney, D.D. pp. 159. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.00 net. 





is both a divine and a human necessity 
for the Atonement. It is outside of us 
and we accept and live by it as the com- 
pleted act of a divine Saviour. 

It is not often that we find a book of 
theological thought and argument which 
is so readable as this, or which deals with 
so difficult a topic with such charity of 
thought and style. It goes right to the 
heart of its great theme and carries large 
rewards for the careful reader. 


The Deliverance 


This is a vital story*, rich in plan, dra- 
matic in action and reaching far toward 
the depths of human experience. The 
scene is in the tobacco-growing region of 
Virginia. The upheavals of war and re- 
construction have cast down the mighty 





ELLEN GLASGOW 


from their seats and exalted those of 
mean degree. The story is rich in varied 
types of character, richest of all perhaps 
in its sympathetic interpretation of hum- 
ble lives. On the other hand, the fallen 
aristocrats in the overseer’s cottage, sac- 
rificing all the joys of life to keep the 
knowledge of theirfall from a blind and 
paralyzed mother, form one of the most 
striking groups in. recent fiction. There 
is little happiness, either here or in the 
great house of which the overseer’s family 
has gained possession, and the love of the 
son and the daughter of these two rad- 
ically opposing families naturally has a 
trying course. 

The story deals with love and hate; its 
tragedy is tempered by keen insight into 
the depths of the human heart and re- 
lieved by adelightfulhumor. Mrs. Blake, 
who in helpless blindness draws upon her 
recollections of a triumphant social career, 
and Mrs. Spade, the innkeeper’s wife, 
whose weapons are a stout broomstick 
and a drastic tongue, are alike delightfully 
quotable. It is the former who urges her 
daughter to marry and yet adds, ‘‘When 
the last word is said, a man is not half so 
satisfactory a domestic pet as a cat, and 
far less neat in his habits.’”’ And the lat- 
ter holds a similar opinion, tempered by 


* The Deliverance, by Ellen Glasgow. pp.543. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 





a mere stern sense of lifeasduty. ‘‘When 
@ man ain’t got a wife or child to nag 
at, he’s mighty sho’ to turn right round 
and begin naggin’ at his neighbors, an’ 
that’s why it’s the bounden duty of every 
decent woman to marry an’ save the 
peace.”’ 

No story of the South in recent times 
has given us such a sense of the reality 
both of the conditions of life and of the 
people. It will be eagerly read and widely 
discussed, and amply deserves the atten- 
tion it is sure to receive. 


RELIGION 


Christian Faith in 
Wm. North Rice, Ph dD. LL. D. Pp. 425. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50 net. 


Professor Rice has given us a frank, inform- 
ing and courageous book, notable especially 
for its timeliness just now when the heresy 
hunters are out in the professor’s own Metho- 
dist fields. It is the work of a scientist who 
has breadth of view as well as deep religious 
experience and convictions. The method is 
historical first in consideration of the method 
by which the great scientific generalizations 
have been reached. Then the burning ques- 
tions of Christian teaching are considered, 
such as personality, law, providence, prayer, 
miracle and revelation. A third part discusses 
the general status of Christian evidences. 
The position of the book in regard to the in- 
terpretation of the Bible is entirely modern. 
**Certainly,”’ he says, ‘“‘the Bible is not our 
religion.”” But, ‘‘when the Bible is viewed 
as a record of a progressive revelation, and 
its component parts are studied with a literary 
and historic sense that places us in the stand- 
point of the various writers the general sig- 
nificance of the revelation which it records 
is intelligible to the devout and candid mind.” 
Professor Rice writes for lay readers and 
avoids technicalities. The style is limpid and 
the thought both clearly mastered and happily 
imparted. 


Age of Science, by 
A.C 


The Present Problems of New Testament 
Study, by William Bancroft Hill. pp. 68. E. 58. 
Gorham, New York. 50 cents net. 


Traces with great skill and fairness for so 
concise a treatment the problems of textual 
criticism and New Testament introduction. 
The most intricate and fascinating questions 
in regard tothe origin and composition of the 
books are brought within the reach of any 
Sunday school teacher. The general concln- 
sion to which we are brought in this criti¢al 
essay is decidedly reassuring. 

ious Sense in Its Scientific 


The Re ’ 
by Greville Macdonald, M.D. pp. 243. ~C, 
Armstrong & Son. 


Three lectures recently delivered in King’s 
College, London. The author traverses sci- 
entific ground in the interest of the newer 
theism. The elemental beginnings of self- 
renunciation and obligation are found to per- 
vade nature. Altruism has its root far below 
man. The relation of utility to ethics and 
esthetics is illustrated by a chapter on the 
cross-fertilization of flowers by insect selec- 
tion. The book is freshly written and nobly 
toned. It forcibly meets the argument of nat- 
uralism. 

The New Thought Simplified, by Henry Wood. 

pp. 195. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
A subtle and suggestive presentation of the 
reaction from materialism. The author dis- 
tinguishes clearly bet ween the quietistic move- 
ment and Christian Science and reviews with 
fairness all legislative experiment, medical 
practice and church effort, but the style is 
confused, metaphors are inconsistent, defini- 
tions fail to define and words are twisted from 
their ordinary use. 

One : Many Creeds, by Ross Winans. 

pp. 452. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
The third edition of a book published first in 
1870 and now reprinted by the grandson of the 
author. Itis a plea for theism as opposed to 
Christianity, an attack upon every kind of 
theology in favor of natural religion. The 
scientific statements in the book probably 
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found more acceptance thirty years ago than 
they will today, and there is certainly no rec- 
ognition of the important changes in religious 
teaching wKich have taken place during the 
past twenty-five years. On the whole, this is 
not a message to the present generation. 


HISTORY 


American History and its Geographic Con- 
ditions, by Ellen Sa a pp. 466. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00 net. . 


Modern conceptions of ora rest largely 
upon study of the physical conditions which 
shape or modify the lives of nations. In these 
pages the author deals with these conditions 
as affecting our own national life. She has 
supplied maps and plans and her study covers 
the ground in an interesting way. She traces 
the relations of the opposite and therefore 
neighboring shores of the Atlantic, in the 
years of first taking possession the influence 
of rivers and mountains on exploration and 
settlement, the geographic conditions of the 
Louisiana Purchase as affecting the spread of 
population and exploration, and, coming down 
to more recent times, the problems of history 
as conditioned by railroads, cities, industries 
and by neighboring oceans, especially in rela- 
tion to the problems of the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. She has given us a multitude of inter- 
esting sidelights both on the history of war 
and peace. 
eee ab ee ae 
$1.50 net. 
An admirable treatise on the growth of the 
United States from the earliest period down to 
1903. The author believes that, politically 
speaking, tolive isto grow. He haslittlesym- 
pathy with the long succession of timid citizens 
who would fain “‘ place a flatiron on the head” 
of our young and vigorous nation. Thereisa 
striking section on the speech of Josiah Quincy 
in 1811 in regard to the admission of Louisiana 
as a state, which is as funny as the latest ut- 
terance of the Anti-Imperalist League. The 
author dispenses praise and blame with dis- 
criminating hand. His theory is best given in 
his own words, “‘ Expansion has never been 
and never should be an end in itself but 
merely a means of working out our highest 
national destiny.’’ A useful tool for the stu- 
dent and interesting to read right through. 
The South |e Ae ee by Thos. C. 
Dawson. Part I. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. 
The story of South America seems to most of 
us too complicated for interest or understand- 
ing. Mr. Dawson has simplified his task by 
dealing with halves of the continent which 
naturally group themselves by geographical 
and political considerations. This volume 
deals with Argentina, Paraguay, Uraguay 
and Brazil. The author is secretary of the 
United States legation to Brazil, and is quali- 
fied by long residence to deal sympathetically 
with the Latin-American character as well as 
history. He has made a comprehensive and 
interesting narrative, which should have a 
wide circulation in the United States by way 
of informing our people in regard to the 
story, the character and the aims of our re- 
publican brethren in the South American con- 
tinent. The volume belongs in the Story of 
the Nations series and is similar in form and 
in provision of pictures and maps to the other 
volumes of that series. 


by Willis Fletcher 
Macmillan Co. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


With the Treasure-Hunters, by Jas. Otis. 
pp. 340. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.20 net. 


A pirate treasure is hidden in the shallows off 
one of the Florida Cays. A Boston man of 
wealth organizes an expedition to find it, and 
takes as assistants the boys and the wise old 
sailor, who can never be omitted from a boy’s 
sea story. Negro turtle fishers and despera- 
does from Key West take a hand in the game. 
The methods by which the leader, with the 
assistance of the old sailor and the boys, 
makes use of the intruders and cages up the 
desperadoes forms the plot af the story. Mr. 
Otis writes in spirited fashion, and, though 
he never forgets to be informing, seldom 
makes his information burdensome. A well- 
written story which boys will enjoy. 

The Little Foresters, by Clarence Hawkes. 

pp. 155. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 60 cents net. 
Studies of the lives of animals and birds by 
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an author who has the dramatic gift and gool 
knowledge of the outdoor world which will 
amuse and interest children. They belong, 
however, tothe fanciful world of humanized an- 
imals rather than to the real.world of outdoors. 
The illustrations by Charles Copeland are par- 
ticularly good. The book has a personal in- 
terest, due to the fact that the author has for 
many years been totally blind. 
Twelve Little Pilgrims Who Stayed at Home, 
by Luey aoa Scott. pp. 271. Fleming H. 
Revell $1.00. 
China, Janet and India afford the background 
for a Sunday school class, which by means of 
photographs, books of travel and encyclopedias 
studies strange customs in strange countries. 
As a Sunday school book it is open to the ob- 
jection that in not one page is there a hint 
that the faiths described have any vestige of 
meaning or value for the rest of the world. 
Two Young. Lumbermen, by Edward Strate- 
meyer. pp. 326. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 
This popular writer for boys here begins a 
new series of tales connected with great Amer- 
ican industries. The story is more interest- 
ing to boys than to reviewers, the reportorial 
work about the lumber industry seems ac- 
curate and is well woven in with the narrative. 
Walsh, the Wonder-Worker, by Geo. Man- 
ville Fenn. pp. 407. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
How a chemist mystified a neighborhood, 
how two boys learned some things about fish- 
ing, and how a plot almost succeeded are told 
in a manner somewhat careless as to English 
but interesting throughout. 
b L. " 9. 
Thos Hees «Mg 80 a “” 
The lost heir of a great English estate is found 
by the owner’s little daughter in a narrative 
which is decidedly “ written down” and in a 
very insular fashion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


h e s - 

See er cela Sol“ oSPaaNt 

net, 
These glimpses are not always comprehensive 
summaries of truth, but they often startle 
attention and fix thought. The point of view 
is sometimes so ascetic as to seem cynical, as 
in the not infrequent depreciation of women. 
For example: ‘‘ Cats and dogs find women to 
love them. Why should a man be filled with 
conceit if he win a woman’s smile? ’’ Paradox 
finds a place, as in the saying, ‘‘ Do not love 
me, but be my friend.’”’ The author’s opinion 
of athletics is not favorable: ‘‘ To the athletes 
of our colleges we mzy apply what. Diogenes 
said of a young man who danced exceedingly 
well. ‘The better, the worse.’’’ And occa- 
sionally we dissent altogether, as from the 
saying: ‘‘The best literature is the work of 
mature minds. The writings of the young 
may awaken admiration, like the feats of 
young athletes, but they teach nothing.”’ 

The Art of Cross Examination, b Frapels 

L. 7 ellman.- pp. 283. Macmillan Co. 

net, 
A lawyer’s book for lawyers, which will be of 
interest also to the lay public because it deals 
with one of the most spectacular as well as 
important departments of pleading. It illus- 
trates its points from famous cases with quota- 
tions of remarkable passages of cross exami- 
nation. A readable monograph on a subject 
of high, intellectual interest. 

Gossip from Paris During ee Second Em- 


pire, selected and arranged 7 A. R. Waller. 
pp. $54. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 


The author of this book was an officer of the 
French civil service in the reign of Napoleon 
the Third. He was also correspondent of cer- 
tain English provincial newspapers, to which 
he supplied gossip and news of the French 
capital. Out of this correspondence the editor 
has selected material of more permanent inter- 
est. We obtain amusing and often historic- 
ally suggestive glimpses of the social life of the 
Second Empire and of the glamour which its 
showy splendors cast over foreigners and 
Frenchmen alike. There are many quotable 
passages. 

Windsor Castle, by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 

Esq. pp. 824. 1. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s romance of Windsor Castle 
is here issued with handsome scarlet cover and 
illustrations by George Cruikshank and others. 
It makes a pleasing reproduction in every re- 
spect, excepting the small size of the print. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 31, Sunday. The Seed.—Mark 4: 26-29. 

Man becomes a weakling the moment he 
forgets that God is strong. Our growth does. 
not procede by anxious watching, but by 
God’s care. We watch in order to make the 
best use of our powers. The energy of rest- 
ful faith is most effective, as we plant most 
confidently when we remember that rain and 
soil and sun all work with the implanted life 
of the seed. The soul life is progressive; we 
are not to expect too much of others, nor even 
of ourselves. God will know when the har- 
vest is ready for the sickle. 


Feb. 1. The Mustard Seed.—Mark 4: 30-34. 

Our life with Christ is meant to come to 
great things. However small the beginning, 
the end will not be small. Faith becomes a 
shelter. Those who have an idea that the 
mansions Christ prepares for us are exclusive 
palaces of selfishness have never understood 
Christ. Our life never returns upon itself for 
satisfaction. Note here the hint of many un- 
recorded explanations and conversations with 
the disciples. 


Feb. 2. The Storm on the Lake.—Mark 4: 

35-41, 

Christ knew exhaustion and he needed sleep. 
Nervous energy came to him also as an allow- 
ance day by day. He was in one of the high 
parts of the boat and they would not rouse 
him until the peril of swamping became ur- 
gent. He met the danger first and then re- 
buked their-fears. ‘‘ Have ye not yet faith?’’ 
They came on slowly in his, school, a fact 
we sometimes need to remember when we are 
discouraged with our own slow progress. 


Feb. 3. The Maniac.—Mark 5: 1-13. 

The loss or abandonment of self-control had 
led to the control of intruding evil wills. The 
theory of demoniacal possession is that by 
supplanting a human will the demons were 
able to thrust themselves into human affairs. 
Yet note how limited and comparatively harm- 
less they are. Here are ten thousand of them 
putting forth all their power and only able to 
make one maniac dangerous to a single neigh- 
borhood. The swine were used for a lesson 
to the demons that with Christ’s coming there 
was no escape from their own place. 


Feb. 4. Home Work for Christ.—Mark 5: 

14-20. 

Note the contrast between the recovered 
maniac who wanted to be with Jesus and the 
frightened citizens who wanted to get rid of 
him. Christ always comes as a disturbing in- 
fluence to prosperous and self-satisfied lives. 
So he intended; and intends. If you find the 
thought of his presence a disturbance, that is 
a sign that he is working with you for good. 
Jesus made this man a witness in the cities 
where he could witness best. Our dictation 
of a place for work, and our dissatisfaction 
with the place where God has put us, hinder 
our witness. 


Feb. 5. Jairus.—Mark 5: 21-24. 

The English has few diminutives. The word 
here means, my dear little daughter. This 
was an important man, but his child’s need 
made him humble. At this stage Christ is 


still in the midst of the thronging multitudes> 


Wherever he went the ways were crowded. 


Feb. 6. A Woman’s Faith.—Mark 5: 25-34. 

This woman’s faith was ignorant and super- 
stitious, but it was real. She must have had 
a hard time pushing through the crowds to 
reach the hem of Christ’s garment. But Jesus 
would not let her go without a better gift than 
healing. Christ has many gifts, but the best, 
which he also most desires to give, is himself. 
Would any of us be content with the gifts of 
Christ without Christ? Christ will not be 
satisfied, either for his own sake or for ours 
with such a half-way blessing, 
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In and Around Boston 


The Congregational Club Elects Officers 

The January meeting last Monday evening, 
over which Dr. McElveen presided, was as 
usual given up largely to reports and business, 
but considerable spice was introduced through 
the happy remarks of Dr. Huntington, presi- 
dent-elect of Boston University, the guest of 
the evening, and through the three-minute 
addresses of five men who have recently as- 
sumed charge of churches in Greater Boston: 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Alexander of Roslindale, 
A. A. Stockdale of Berkeley Temple, H. A. 
Barker of Jamaica Plain, M. H. Turk of Na- 
tick and F. N. Rutan of Wrentham. 

Treasurer Blood’s report showed that the 
club’s funds now amount to $4,755, a gain of 
$525. The membership is 431. Mr. S. B. Car- 
ter of Brighton was elected president. 


Dr. Little’s Fifteenth Anniversary 

Comparatively simple but delightfully spon- 
taneous and tending to cement even more 
strongly already strongties, was thecelebration 
at the Second Church, Dorchester, Jan. 19, of 
the fifteenth anniversary of Dr. Arthur Little’s 
settlement. His devoted church gave him a 
reception in the parlors to which several hun- 
dred persons came and after individual expres- 
sion of felicitations and pleasant social inter- 
course, Mr. W. Q. Wales called the assembly 
to order and called out as speakers Sec. Jud- 
son Smith, Drs. B. F. Hamilton, F. A. Noble, 
W. H. Allbright and A. H. Plumb. The 
latter contributed an original poem ending 
with this line, “Long live our Arthur, 
chief of all.”” Then Dr. Little had a chance 
to speak for himself and while modestly de- 
preciating the significance of the occasion he 
could not conceal his appreciation of the re- 
gard which it revealed. A pleasant feature 
was the reading of a number of letters from 
well-known men, including the governor and 
lieutenant-governor of the state, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Dr. George A. Gordon and 
others. 

Second Church has been fortunate in the 
length of its pastorates, having had but four 
ministers since its organization ninety-six 
years ago, and Dr. Little gives every promise 
of maintaining this reputation for long pastor- 
ates. During his term of service the member- 
ship has doubled, standing now at about 800. 
The church is one of the strongest in the 
metropolitan district, full of good works as 
well as of faith, and its genial, efficient pastor 
by the breadth of his sympathies and interest 
in the life of the city has won the regard ofan 
unusual number of persons outside Congrega- 
tional circles, while his influence within the 
denomination here as in Chicago, is well un- 
derstood and appreciated. He is a member of 
the directorate of the City Missionary Society 
and his associates on the board made known 
their esteem of him through the gift of a beau- 
tiful picture. E 


A New French Church 

The work carried on by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society among the French 
in Boston, for many years, lately under Rev. 
A. Boutellier, has recently resulted, under 
his successor, Rev. Paul Elsesser, in the for- 
mation of a church of seventy-one members. 
It was organized Jan. 5, with Rev. Paul El- 
sesser as pastor and Mr. Marcel Orleans as 
clerk. Worship at 2.30 p. m. will eontinue at 
the Central Church, corner of Newbury and 
Berkeley Streets. The gift of a communion 
service from some church which is making a 
ehange would be very acceptable. Mr. EI- 
sesser’s address is 65 Clarendon Street, Boston. 


Mr. Stockdale We'comed to Berkeley Temple 


To greet its new pastor, Rey. Allen A. 
Stockdale, and his wife, who were assisted 
in receiving by Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Kelsey, 
this hospitable people gathered in force 
Wednesday evening of last week, calling in 
representatives of neighboring churches to 


broaden and re-enforce their welcome. Dr. 
Loomis and Mr. Henry H. Proctor of the Old 
South represented Congregational churches, 
Dr. Crane the Methodist, Dr. Hershey the 
Presbyterian, Dr. Perin the Universalist and 
Rev. Herbert Johnson, the Baptist; while 
Deacon Moore of Berkeley Temple presided 
and its former leaders were represented by 
Dr. F. A. Noble and Rev. Edward Anderson. 
Dr. Noble commended the new pastor in spe- 
cially glowing terms; and the warm spirit of 
fellowship which characterized the gathering 
was pleasantly suggested by Mr. Wendte of 
Parker Memorial, in this bon mot: ‘* People 
say our churches are but a stone’s throw apart. 
No, it is not a stone’s throw, but an arm’s 
length.” This church received fifty-eight new 
members last year, forty-five on confession. 


A Year of City Missions 

The City Missionary Society held its eighty- 
seventh annual meeting last Monday. Treas- 
urer S. F. Wilkins reported the receipts for 
all purposes, missionary and charitable, as 
$50,108, The expenditures have not exceeded 
the receipts, so that the year closed without a 
debt—the twenty-eighth year in succession 
that the society has been able to make this 
gratifying announcement, and the twenty-first 
year in succession that this result has been 
possible without asking for any special con- 
tributions to prevent a debt. 

Secretary D. W. Waldron’s annual report 
for the board of directors made grateful men- 
tion of the fact that the president, Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Stearns, had so far recovered from his 
severe illness during the summer, that he was 
able to serve the society as director and a 
member of the executive committee, as for the 
past thirty-three years, and as president of the 
society, to which office he was elected twelve 
years ago. 

Twenty-three missionaries have been in the 
employ of the society. The labors and results 
for the year were as follows: 

Visits made, 59,625; different families visited, 
22,590; visits to the sick, 3,093; religious papers 
distributed, 53,478; copies of the Scriptures given 
to the destitute, 500; children gathered into Sunday 
school, 652; chapel and neighborhood meetings 
held, 1,251; hopeful conversions, 93; persons fur- 
nished employment, 305; families afforded pecun- 
iary aid, 1,253; garments given to the poor, 8,670; 
persons who enjoyed @ day’s vacation or a visit in 
the country through the Fresh Air Fund, 8,585. 

These officers were elected: president, Rich- 
ard H. Stearns; vice-presidents, Rev. Samuel 
E. Herrick, D. D., Arthur G. Stanwood; sec- 
retary, Rev. Daniel W. Waldron; treasurer, 
Samuel F. Wilkins, and fifty managers. 


Hospital Song Missions 

An address out of the ordinary in subject- 
matter was given at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday. Mrs. James Ray, representing the 
singing services held weekly in the city hos- 
pitals, described the nature of the work and its 
results. For six years the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church of Boston conducted this serv- 
ice anda yearago Mrs. Ray undertook it after 
an interim, carrying it forward with gratifying 
success. 


Crusade Against Pool-rooms and Prize-fighting 

Of late there has been a recurrence of glove 
contests or prize-fights to an extent little short 
of scandalous. The Police Commission at last 
has set out to put an end to the defiance of law, 
and during the last week several of the largest 
clubs have been closed. Chairman Emmons 
of the Police Commission has a streak of Puri- 
tanism in him, which emerges now and again; 
and as a fighter he is grim and tenacious. 
Broadly speaking, Boston is very free frm 
gambling, but just now there is a stiffening up 
after a period of some laxity. 
A Sunday School Welcome 

A well-planned gathering of Sunday school 
workers in Tremont Temple on the evening of 
Jan. 21 welcomed to the city Sec. Marion Law- 
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rance of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation, William C. Pearce, secretary of the 
teachers’ training department, and Mrs. J. 
W. Barnes, secretary of primary and junior 
work. Addresses were made by these three 
officials and also by Mr. S. B. Capen, who pre- 
sided. The plans for holding a World’s Con- 
vention at Jerusalem next April were dis- 
cussed. The snow storm, one of the most in- 
clement of the season, lessened the attendance. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. Francis E: Clark, of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
has arrived in Auckland, New Zealand, and 
had a cordial welcome. 


The St. Petersburg British-American Con- 
gregational Church has called Rev. Andrew 
Ritchie of the Congregational church, Green- 
ock, Seotland, to its pulpit to succeed Rev. 
Alexander Francis. Mr. Ritchie is a grad- 
uate of Edinburgh University. He goes out 
for three years. 


The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers will 
be held in Providence, Feb. 1, 2, with addresses 
by Drs. Cadman, C. F. Thompson, F. M. 
North, Pres. A. T. Perry and others bearing 
upon the problems of closer co-operation in 
both city and country. 


The Ohio Anti-Saloon League, of which Prof. 
E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin is chairman, is 
sending out a warning letter to the churches 
of the state and to friends of local option, in- 
forming them that Senator Hanna’s influence 
is being thrown against the measure, and this 
at the dictation of the brewers. 


Southern Presbyterians last week voted to 
recommend toa the Synods of the Middle South 
that the theological schools now at Columbia, 
S. C., and Clarksville, Tenn., be consolidated 
in a new, larger and more central institution 
at Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta citizens have pledged 
$750,000 toward the enterprise. 


The Androscoggin County Humane Society 
and the Cumberland Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches have brought evidence before 
the Androscoggin County (Me.) Grand Jury 
which has lead it to indict Rev. Frank W. Sand- 
ford of Shiloh for manslaughter. Mr. Sand- 
ford is an eccentric religious leader who rans 
a colony at Shiloh, which has features open to 
condemnation. 


The Presbyterian Church Missionary offi- 
cials are much interested in events in Korea, 
They have 312 churches, with 6,391 communi- 
cants and 6,000 Sunday school pupils in the 
Hermit Nation, and the Interior frankly ad- 
mits that it is hoped that Japan and not Rus- 
sia will gain supremacy there, for with Rus- 
sian control there would be. a repetition of 
Finland. ‘ 


The late Madame Antionette Sterling, who 
died in London, Jan. 10, once sang in Plym- 
outh Church choir, and to an earlier genera- 
tion of Americans was fairly well known as a 
wonderfully appealing singer of ballads, re- 
ligious and domestic. Her bent in this direc- 
tion is credited by the London News writer, 
‘“*to the tense simplicity of her Puritan blood 
and upbringing.”” She looked on herself more 
as a priestess or seer than as a singer, and her 
religious convictions were never far from the 


‘exercise of her art. 


Drs. Plumb, Dixon and Bates and Mr. 
Henry M. Moore and other earnest believers 
in evangelistic work, have fixed their names to 
a public plea, in behalf of acquiring a property 
at Revere Beach to be maintained through the 
summer season as a center of religious activity. 
The building desired was erected last summer 
for other purposes, but remains closed owing 
to the stringent aetion of Governor Bates with 
reference to questionable pursuits. It can 
now be bought for a sum much below its cost 
and it is hoped to raise some $7,000 to buy it 
and adjoining lots. 





Calls 


APRAHAM, SARKIS A., recently of Patten, Me., 
to Princeton, where he has been supplying. 

BEAN, DAN’L O., recently of W. Pullman, IIL, to 
New Ulm, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENNETT, WM. R., Darlington, Wis., to Disciple 
Ch., Marion, Ind. Accepts, and is at work. 

BLAIR, DAvip G., Bethel and Bronson, Mich., to 
Fremont, also to Middleville. 

BLANCHARD, Epw. B., Brookfield, Mass., to E. 
Douglass. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to S. Norwalk, Ct. Z 

CARR, J. ScotrtT, Rosemond, Ill., to E. St. Louis. 
Accepts, beginning March 1. 

CLARK, GEO. V., Plymouth Ch., Charleston, S. C., 
to Charlotte, N. C0. Accepts. 

CLARK, WM. C., Hardwick, Vt., accepts call to 
Lyndon. 

CooPER, HAROLD, to permanent pastorate at Pond 
Creek, Okl., where he has been supplying. 

DOLLIFF, FRANK S., to remain @ fifth year at 
Island Falls, Me. 

Fisk, PLINY H., to remain another year at Clay, 
Io. 

GEORGE, Epw. A., Willimantic, Ct., to First Presb. 
Ch., Ithaca, N. Y. 

HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Exira, Io., to Harvey, 
N. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, LAURANCE G., LeMars, Io., to field secre- 
taryship, Iowa C. E. Union. 

LAWSON, HARVEY M., New Haven, Ct., formerly 
a missionary of the Am. Board, to Hanover. 
Accepts. 

MENKE, Wus., to Romeo, Mich. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. W., Cohasset, Mass., accepts call 
to Second Ch., Greenfield. 

MINTIER, JAS. H., to’ Polk, Io. 

MOREHOUSE, GEo. E., 
call to Gaylord, Mich. 

Prippy, CLAUDE H., Maverick Ch., E. Boston, 
Mass., to Congress St. Meth. Ch., Portland, Me. 

SAMUELS, B., to Havana, Cayuga and Tewaukon, 
N. D., where he has been supplying. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN, Ross Memorial Ch., Port Huron, 
Mich., to Zion Ch., Toronto, Can. Declines. 

SMITH, E. SINCLAIR, Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
to Enid, Okl. 

THOMPSON, W. D. (Presb.), to Port Chester, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Topp, WM. E., Waukomis, Okl., adds Turkey Creek 
to his field. 

WALKER, H. E. (formerly Wesleyan), to Wynd- 
mere and Dexter, N. D., for a year. 

YORKE, BuRT L., recently of West End Ch., 
Bridgeport, Ct., accepts call to W. Medford, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNWELL, HENRY &., Talladega Coll., o. Charles- 
ton, 8. C., Jan. 20. Sermon, Rev. C. C. Collins; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. J. Flynn, S. L. Jones, 
W. A. Clark, G. V. Clark and Prof. M. A. Holmes. 

CROOKS, CHAS. M., rec. p. Union Ch., So. Grafton, 
Mass., Jan. 19. Sermon, Prof. J. H. Ropes; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Putnam, Andrew 
Campbell, J. R. Thurston andA. P. Manwell. 


Accepts. 
Roseland, La., declines 


Duck, ELKANAH M., o. Washington, Ct., Jan. 19. , 


Sermon, Rev. Henry Upson; other parts, Rev. 
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MERRIAM, CHAS. W., Cohasset, Mass., after three 
years’ service. 

PARKER, CuaAs. O., Tiverton, R. I. 

SOLANDT, JAs. A., Lead, S. D., after three years’ 
service. 

TAYLOR, THOS. A., Granville and Riga, N. D. 


Stated Supplies 


ALEXANDER, KARL B., McHenry, N. D., at Daven- 
port, Colfax and other points. 

BLAIR, JOHN J., Springfield, Mass., at Wallingford, 
Ct., a former pastorate, during the three months’ 
absence of Rev. J. Owen Jones in Cuba. 

CALKINS, WoLcortT, Newton, Mass., at Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

PAYNE, CHAS. A., Berlin, Wis., at Menasha. 

WALKER, AVERY S., at Norfolk, Mass., not B. 8S. 
Avery, as previously reported. 


Dismissions 


BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Oakham, Mass., Jan. 18. 
GRIFFIN, HENRY L., Hammond St. Ch., Bangor, 
Me., Jan. 21. 
Personals 


BRADFORD, AMORY H., Montclair, N. J., was 
speaker and guest of honor at the Montreal Club, 
Jan. 26, 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, First Ch., Somerville, 
Mass., was presented with $105 at a recent 
chureh meeting. 

THURSTON, J. LAWRENCE, the first member of the 
Yale Mission in China, has been obliged by ill 
health to return to this country. He is now in 
Southern California and hopes to recover suffi- 
ciently to go back to his work. 

WENTWORTH, HENRY H., First Ch., Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been voted an increase of $200 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Boston, MASS., FRENCH CH., org. 5 Jan, 71 
members. Rev. Paul Elsesser, pastor. 
GRANTON,|WIs., 12 Jan. 12 members. 


Material Gain 


BARRINGTON, R. I, Rev. M. L. Williston. Fine 
piano for church parlors secured through enter- 
prise of women. 

FOREST, ONT., Mr. A. B. Imrie, acting pastor. 
Building renovated throughout ; reopened Jan. 17. 

INGLE CHAPEL, ORE., Rev. A. R. Gids. An 800- 
pound church bell raised by sociais. 

MERIDEN, CT., Center, Rey. J. H. Grant. Church 
building painted and interior renovated at cost of 
$700; Chapel Hymnal introduced at midweek 
service; individual communion service adopted ; 
$175 worth of books added to Sunday school li- 
brary; pastor’s salary increased $200. 

OLIVET, Micu., Rev. F. H. Foster. New $5,000 
organ installed, for joint use of church and con- 
servatory. 

OXFORD, N. Y., Rev. J. W. Harris. 
and electric lights in parsonage. 
munion cups presented church. 

PALMER, MAss., Second. Parsonage painted inside 
and out, repaired and renovated for use of new 
pastor, Rev. M. O. Patton. Cost, nearly $200. 


New furnace 
Individual com- 
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SPOKANE, WN., Westminster, Dr. G. R. Wallace. 
Increase of over $1,000 in subscription list for 
1904. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Rev. J. P. Hoyt. Edifice 
enlarged to accommodate attendance and also to 
receive $2,500 pipe organ. 

WATERBURY, Crt., Third, Rev. B. F. Root. New 
carpet and hymn-books (In Excelsis). 


Dedications 


ADDISON, NEB., Rev. A. J. Iden. House of wor- 
ship, Jan. 3. 

BERLIN, Io.—First church building in town dedi- 
cated Jan. 10 by Congregationalists. No church 
organization yet exists, but a Sunday school was 
planted by Rev. O. O. Smith, missionary of the 
C. S. S. and P. 8., to whose efforts the building is 
largely due. Services have been held for some 
time in the homes. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dr. E. L. Hood. Chureh 
edifice, to replace the one burned, dedicated, free 
of debt, Jan.17. Sermon, Rev. A. M. Macdonald 
of Bar Harbor, Me., former pastor. 

McGREGOR, Io., Rev. G. A. Francis. House of 
worship rededicated Jan. 3, after improvements 
costing $5,500. These include a new ornamental 
brick tower and entrance. 

Monona, Io., Rev. J. G. Grinnell. $2,233 church 
building dedicated Jan. 6, at last session of North- 
eastern Iowa Association, when Secretary Doug- 
lass raised $750, enabling the church to dedicate 


free of debt. 
Anniversaries 
CAMBRIDGE MaAss., First. Thirty-seventh of the 
pastorate of Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Jan. 24. 
STERLING, ILL.—Tenth of pastorate of Rev. Theo- 
dore Crowl. $25,000 building erected and 234 
members added in the decade. 


Debts Raised 


CHELSEA, MAss., First, Rev. H. W. Stebbins, act- 
ing pastor, raised $1,740, Jan. 24, a special offer- 
ing to cover a floating debt incurred during the 
last pastorate and in making repairs. 

NORWICH, N. Y., Rev. D. W. Dexter. Over $800, 
Jan. 10, toward paying old debt. 


Casualties 


Avoca, Io. House of worship badly damaged by 

fire. Loss covered by insurance. 
Spiritual Activity 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., First, Rev. Fred L. Luce, has 
enjoyed a season of revival. Twenty-two mem- 
bers, 19 on confession, were received Jan. 10. 

CHESTERFIELD, MAss., Rev. H. E. Thygeson. Of 
six members joining Jan. 10, four were past 
middle life, one nearly 80. 

HAMPDEN, ME. Special meetings held under the 
direction of the pastor, Rev. George Hull, and 
Miss Alfreda Brewster, state evangelist, have 
been well attended and many persons have ac- 
cepted the Christian faith. 

SouTH MANCHESTER, Cr., Rev. G. W. Reynolds. 
Two weeks’ services conducted by Evangelists 
Cozens and Noble of Boston were helpful to 
Christians and non-Christians alike. 











Messrs. A. H. Post, F. W. Fletcher and R. E. | 


Carter. 

Hoop, E. LYMAN, i. Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 17. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. A. M. Macdonald and S. W. 
Eaton. 
Association. 

MURPHY, JAS. S., i. 
1903. Sermon, Rev. J. B. Gonzales; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Paul Leeds and D. M. Lewis. 

SMITH, EDWIN R., i. Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, Jan. 
19. Sermon, Rev. W. W. Ranney; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. F. Kenngott, J. A. McKnight, F. 
A. Wilson, E. V. Bigelow and Drs. J. M. Greene 
and C. W. Huntington. 


Resignations 

ASHLEY, WALTER H., Manchester, N. H., to take 
effect on or before July 1, after six years’ service. 

BENNEYAN, HACHADOOR G., Martyr Ch. (Arme- 
nian), Worcester, Mass., because of ill health, 
after nearly eight years’ service. 

BLANCHARD, Epw. B., Brookfield, Mass., to take 
effect March 8, closing an eight years’ service. 

BOARDMAN, Jos., Roxbury, Vt. 

JAMES, LypDIA L, Wall Lake, Io. She joins her 
husband in his pastoral work in Pennsylvania. 

LARKIN, J. WALLACE, Blair, Neb., to take effect 
Feb. 22. 

LEICHLITER, ALBERT M., Gowrie, Io., to enter 
evangelistic work. 

LUARK, MARCELLUS J., Douglas Flat, Cal. after 
ten years’ work. Is resting at Montesano, Wn. 
LyMAN, Wm. A., Pierre, S. D., on account of ill 
health. Church declined to accept and proposes to 
supply the pulpit until pastor is able to resume 

work. 
McConNEHEY, JOHN R., Gardner and Rose Valley, 
N. D. Retires from ministry. 


Port Arthur, Tex., Dee. 21, 


This church is not included in the State | 
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Social Service and the Sunday 
Schools 


Two Boston Sunday schools have organized 
young people’s classes with a distinct interest 
in social righteousness. The one of longest 
standing is Dr. E. E. Hale’s Citizenship Class 
at the South Congregational Church. Through 
the autumn the subject was How to Live. At 
times Dr. Hale invited experts in physical 
culture or physiology to address the class. 
But the hours most enjoyed were those when 
the Doctor himself sat in his large armchair 
and held an interesting though one-sided “‘ con- 
versation ” on such subjects as How to Study, 
or How to Think. The long, lean frame, huge 
shoulders and great, shaggy head gave the im- 
pression of tremendous reserve power and led 
one to speculate on results should he rise up, 
shake himself and roar in might. But the 
kindly wrinkles around the blue eyes denied 
any such desire. 

In these talks the Doctor followed substan- 
tially the same line of thought which he had 
developed years before in his book How to 
Live. The class, however, felt always the 
freshness and spontaneity of present belief. 
Many of the one or two hundred who listened 
with the liveliest interest were men and women 
sixty or seventy years young. But,asthe Doc- 
tor said, it is only the person of low ideals 
whose spiritual growth stops at thirty. ‘‘The 
last of life for which the first was made,’’ 
seemed eminently worth while in the pres- 
ence of this octogenarian, whose interest in 
humanity is as vital as ever. Now that Dr. 
Hale has gone to Washington for the winter 
the class is taking up under other leadership 
such topics as the coming Peace Congress. 

In the Central Congregational Church Rev. 
D. Baines-Griffiths, the assistant pastor, has 
recently organized what he calls Sunday Noon 
Conferences on Social Christianity for Young 
Men and Women. It is under the leadership 
of Dr. David C. Rogers of Harvard. After a 
preliminary discussion of Religion and Social 
Ethics, in which. Christ’s teachings on the sub- 
ject of the brotherhood and interdependence of 
men were studied, the class has taken up the 
subject of Measures for Social Betterment. 
The program as mapped out comprises eleven 
lessons on Housing, Public Schools, Social 
Settlements, Poverty and the State, Organ- 
ized Charity and kindred topics. The aim is 
to make these real conferences between an 
expert theorist and those young people who 
wish to make their Christianity a thing of 
moment. 

This all goes to show what Dr. Campbell 
Morgan asserts, that ‘“‘the voices which are 
going to make the future are spiritual,” but 
that the dominant mood is “‘a yearning for 
the practical.” A. M. J. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 1, 
0.30 A.M. Speaker, Robert E. Steele, new chaplain 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES AND CHRIS- 
TIAN WORKERS, Mathewson M. E. Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Feb. 1, 2. 

WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, Pi B. M., Bethany 


Church, Worcester, Mass., Feb. 4. 











Marriages 


BLACK—GRANGER—On steamship Siberia, in Manila 
Harbor, P. I., Nov. 18, 1903, Rev. Robert F. Black, 
American Board missionary, at Mindanao, and Anna 
G. Granger, Janesville, Wis. 


Deaths 


COFFIN—In Milton, Wis., Jan. 14, Emily Gerrish Coffin, 
a native of Boscawen, N. H., and for are years a 

© resident of Beloit-and a member of First Church, 

t aged 82. Her husband, who died in October, 1902, and 
she had lived together sixty years. 

HUNT—In Olivet, Mich., where he had passed the last 
few months, Rev. Ward I. Hunt, for nearly twenty-five 
years pastor at Columbus, aged 83 yrs. raduate of 
Oberlin, 1847, the first twenty years of his ministry 
was passed in New York. e@ was then induced to 
enter home missionary work in Michigan, and after 
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Invaluable in allaying the Hoarseness and 
Irritation incident to vocal exertion, effect- 
y clearing and strengthening the voice. 
Avoid 
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three years of general service he took charge, in 1874, 
of the churches at Columbus and Richmond. 


NOYES—In Westmoreland, N. H., Jan. 9, Miss Maria P. 
Noyes, aged 67 yrs. 

NOYES—In Westmoreland, N. H., Jan. 13, Miss Harriet 
A. Noyes, aged 77 yrs. 

OLNEY—In Cleveland, O., Jan. 18, on her 74 birthday, 
Abigail Lamson, widow of Prof. Charles F. Olney. 


ALVAN A. SWEET 

On the second Sabbath of this month, this was the 
name of a devoted member of Eliot Church, Newton, 
who was, as always, in his pew for worship and in the 
adult Bible class, of which he was one of the organizers 
ten years ago. In the early morning of the following 
Thursday. was the tenderly lamented name of the 
beloved disciple called by the Master whom he loved 
and served with supreme affection for nearly twoscore 
ag No departure could have been more unex ° 

ut it was the ending of a life of nearly seventy-two 
years, pre-emi tl ful and worthy of grateful 
commemoration. 

Born in Connecticut, Deacon Sweet was baptized in 
infancy in the Congregational church of Danielson. In 
early boyhood he was trained to business in Hartford, 
and, before he was of age, after e ements in South 
Milford and Ashland, he established a business 
alone and soon removed to Hopkinton, where he had a 
very large department store for twenty-five years, buy- 
ing semi-weekly in Boston. While thus engaged he 
and his wife attended special services conducted by Mr. 
Durant, founder of Wellesley College, and were led to 
public profession of their Christian faith in the Congre- 
gational Church. The same devotion as in business was 
given to hischurch. Ina country store, even with mod- 
erate sales, Saturday night brings the crowning weari- 
ness of the week, but the Lord’s Day was always the joy 
of our brother, who used every opportunity it offere 
for devoted service and Christian usefulness. His 
vision of duty was broad. Missions, home and foreign. 
were regular! y remembered with offerings large an 
free. Colorado College, in the early days of struggle 
and embarrassment, found in him a munificent and un- 
discouraged helper. 

Fourteen years ago Deacon Sweet removed to New- 
ton, having closed the Hopkinton business. He ac- 
cepted funds for Western investments, and guarded 
his clients, when reverses came, with gratuitous pains 
and expense, in some cases cashing securities of widows 
which to him long remained unproductive. He was 
direetor of an electrical manufacturing company, one, 

n 
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every bereaved household in Eliot Church was faith- 
fully visited by Deaco: 
the chure 


le only to exceptional 
and wh 


Again . when 
special mention was made of the Saviour’s love, the 
eyes of Deacon Sweet would fill and his face glow. 

is was true on that last Sabbath when the leader re- 
ferred to an eminent judge of usetts, . 
enomenal schol: Pp in college, never saw his way 
definite religious convictions. When reference was 
e to evidences from Christian experience, Deacon 
Sweet said, “I know whom I have believed.” 

And now the many channels of beneficence to which 
our brother respon: in ways known only to himself, 
the church yer meeting, where he was always faith 
ful in atten: ice and earnest prayer, will forever miss 
the humble and faithful servant whose life said, “My 
meat and my drink is to do the will of my Master.” 

Let the young men whom he loved and who loved 
him take up his mantle and emulate his ——_. 
8S. L. B. SPEARE. 








Dyspepsia 


Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia in 
any other way than by strengthening and 
toning your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing 
its functions, probably because you have im- 
posed upon it in one way or another over and 
over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, and 
permanently cures dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles. Accept no substitute. 








becoming president, brought it to a large 
the midst of such business demands the same fidelity 
to Christian service continued. In memory of a little 
daughter, he established a reference alcove in the li- 
brary of Wellesley College, with books for Bible study, 
called, by Mr. Durant’s wish, the Gertrude Library. For 
thirty years he provided for liberal additions. The 
Newton Y. M. C. A. found in him a generous patron, 
not only with meney but also with continued counsels 
and labor. In all the years, almost to the last days, 








So Easy to Forget 


In 999 cases out of every thousand, the directions 
which encemeeny a physician’s prescription or pro- 
J tang A medicine, tell you to take a dose three or 

our times a day, either before or after meals, and 
on going to bed. In 999 cases out of a thousand, 
this rule is never strictly followed. You start in to 
observe it religiously, and succeed pretty well at 
first, but soon you’ n to skip doses, then the 
medicine fails in its intended effect. It’s so easy to 


if the remedy is in liquid form, the business man 
loses a dose in the middle of the day unless some 
thoughtful wife, mother or sister gives him a mn 
and makes him take an extra bottle to the office. 
Most men hate to do this. Ifthe medicine is in tab- 
let form, the chances are he will never think of it 
until he reaches for car fare on his way home. It’s 
Ss? ony toforget. This applies to men and women 
a! 


e. 
The proprietors of Vernal Palmettona Ferg ote | 
known as Vernal Saw Palmetto nn ine) had 
sense and foresight eno’ to make their remedy so 
that only one dose a a S$ necessary. Itis easy to 
remember to take it r the last meal or on going 
to bed. It starids in a class by itself. If you are 
stered with indigestion, constipation, liver trouble, 
owel trouble or any skin affliction resulting from 
ad blood, Vernal Palmettona is what you need. 
Try it at our expense. Write for a free sample bot- 
tle. It willdo you good. Address, Vernal Remed 
Co., 425 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Sold at all 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
to \e 
and other special rooins connected with eatabiish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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be_cut and arec 
than four monte . ‘ avoid disa; mn 
and delay send at once for our fre et 


jt - RK a, speciality and... 
Bar toy of mata ara Kigh 
MASSACHUSETTS MONUMENTAL CO, S82y'4S5A? 


TINOLY MENT ree, 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net. 


Hints and ap % for young people coneuening the 
Christian life. beautiful and helpful little volume 
that will be widely welcomed by the author’s many 


friends. 
Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 


and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 








Chicago 





SEVEN 


IN ONE 








How many persons realize that with the 


constant growth and enlargement of our 
business we have now seven distinct depart- 
ments, each one having a very large and 
wholly independent patronage, but all allied 
together, making a unit for furnishing a 
residence complete in perfect harmony. 


These seven different branches of busi- 


ness are as follows: (1) Regular furniture of 
overs Sines (2) Draperies, (3) Rugs (Oriental 
and 

Bedding, (6) Special work made to order, 
(7) Interior finish and Decoration. 


omestic), (4) Wall Papers, (5) Sanitary 


In each of these lines you have the bene- 


fit of our one-price system, of our individual 
guarantee of every transaction, of our special 
artists and of Canal Street prices. Once 
more let us remind you that Boston contains 
in this establishment the largest retail furni- 
ture store in the world. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 
SUCCESS 
The Way to Get On; Initial Conditions of Success. 
Taking the World as We Find It; The Outlook 
for Success. 

Beginning at the Bottom; Its Foundation. 
Climbing the Ladder; The Road to It. 
Looking for Rewards; Opportunity and Success. 
Is “It Up to You?”’—Endowment and Success. 
Keeping At It; Diligence and Success. 
Paying the Price; Its Exacting Demands. 
Rev. A. C. Ferrin. Springfield, Vt. 


LOSS 


They are most poor of all 
Who lose and wish they might forget. 
—J an Ingelow. 
Talks to men and women who would not lose, or 
having lost, would find: 
A Lost Name. : 
The lesson of evolution is that through all these 
weary ages the human soul has not been cherish- 
ing a delusive phantom.—J/ hn Fiske. 
A Lost King. 
So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore. 
—John G. Whittier. 
A Lost City. 
It is the irony of history that no Jew is allowed 
to set foot upon the spot where, in the time of 


Christ, no Gentile might tread.— William Burnett 
Wright. 
A Lost Book. 
The book Daniel Webster placed under his pillow 


when dying is the book all shonld carry in the 
hand while living.—Newell Divight Hills. 


A Lost Path. 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A Lost Life. 


All true life must bear the brand of the cross.— 
J. R. Mill-r. 
A Lost Friend. 
What a thing friendship is, world without end. 


~Robert Browning. 
A Lost Inheritance. 
It matters little where I was born 
Or if my parents were rich or poor. 
— Swedish Poem. 


Re Washington, D. C. 


v. M. Ross Fishburn. 
THE FLOOD-TIDE OF TIME 

The Time to Learn. 

The Time to Laugh. 

The Time to Marry. 

The Time to Work. 

The Time to Save. 

The Time to Speak. 

The Time to Pray. 

Rev. Robert Hopkin. Kent, O. 


THREE GREAT AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Moral Aspects of the Labor Problem; or, Does a 
Man Have a Free Conscience in America? 
The Southern Problem from a Christian Stand- 
point; or, When is Lynching Justifiable? 
The American City ; 
Its Marvelous Development, 
Its Tremendous Dangers, 
Its Commanding Duty. 


Rev. Ernest B. Allen. Toledo, O. 





MESSAGES FROM BOOKS OF WORTH 


Introductory ; The Heritage of Books of Worth. 
Biography: 
The Making of an American.—Jacob A. Riis. 
Marcus Whitman.—W. A. Mowry, Ph. D. 
James Chalmers.—R. Lovett, M. A. 
Fiction : 
The Virginian.—Owen Wister. 
Those Black Diamond Men.— Wm. F. Gibbons. 
The Blue Flower.—Henry van Dyke. 
Essay: 
Friendship.—Hugh Black. 
The Simple Life.—Charles Wagner. 
Faith and Character.— Dr. NV. D. Hillis. 
Rev. F. P. Strong. Kinsley, Kan. 





A SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF GREAT 
CHARACTERS IN LITERATURE 


The Transformation of Silas Marner.—George 
Bliot. 
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The Repentance of Arthur Dimmesdale.—Haw- 
thorne. 

The Awakening of Scrooge.— Dickens. 

The Degeneration of Tito.—George Eliot. 

The Redemption of Jean Valjean.— Victor Hugo. 

The Undermining of King Arthur’s Court.—Ten- 
nyson. 

The Epic of the Christian Life.—Bunyan. 

Rev. E. L. Marsh. Waterville, Me. 


Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho 


Last year was one of marked spiritual and mate- 
rial prosperity for many churches. 

In the Coeur D’Alene district the Wallace, Ida., 
church has called Rev. Frank E. Whitham, formerly 
of Ritzville, and for the past year the financial rep- 
resentative of Whitman College. Mr. Whitham has 
enlarged the board of trustees to include some lead- 
ing business men of the place, after the pattern of 
the New England parish. At Burke, a mining com- 
munity of 1,200, where ours is the only church, a 
building has been purchased for worship, and the 
litle band of faithful women who have been main- 
taining the Sunday school, almost single handed, in 
the waiting-room of the depot, are rejoicing in the 
prospect of better quarters and in the aid which Mr. 
Whitham will give. The church at Kellogg has ar- 
rangements almost completed for a house of wor- 
ship. 

At Newport, Wn., our work has been hindered 
by the crowding in of another denomination, when 
our church was pastorless. But the congregation 
has rallied and purposes to erect a building costing 
nearly $4,000. During the summer State Evangel- 
ist Reid served the church and its present pastor is 
Rev. H. W. Chamberlain. Ritzville reports a doub- 
ling of benevolence in nine months under Rev. F. 
Vernon Jones. At Colfax the two dollars per mem- 
ber scale of benevolence has been exceeded. The 
church is making a special feature of musical can- 
tatas during the winter. 

In Spokane services of marked interest are being 
held in the various sections of the city in which five 
denominations unite, Westminster Church joining 
with four others on the South side, Plymouth with 
four on the North and Pilgrim with four in its neigh- | 
borhood. The pastors take turns preaching each | 
one night a week. The meetings are planned for 


five weeks and each church has one week of meet- | 


ings in its own building. 

In Plymouth Church Rey. C. R. Gale is preaching | 
a series entitled 
from the Bible. 


The additions from confession and letter were gen- 
erally large, Westminster of Spokane receiving 114 | 
during the year, a good proportion being men on | 
confession, while Ritzville, Pullman, Walla Walla | 


and Colfax follow with similar encouraging results- 
Rev. J. W. Hindley, despite the serious illness 


whieh he passed through upon beginning his work | 
in Spokane, is accomplishing encouraging results 


in Pilgrim Church, and has organized a Boys’ Bri- 
gade. The Sunday school is one of the most effi- 
cient in the state. 

Whitman College has carefully revised and en- 
larged its course of study, so that it now offers four 
degrees: A. B., 


Short Talks on Great Questions | 


B.5., B. L., and Mus. B. Therange | 
of electives has been considerably widened. The | 
enrollment is 350. A deep interest in Bible study | 
has pervaded the students, and this month for the | 
first time in the Inland Empire an institute for Bible | 
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Table China and Glass 


Intending buyers will find an ex- 
tensive stock to choose from in 


Entree Sets 
(85 up to $100) 


Ice Cream Sets 


Dinner Sets 
(88 up to $800) 


Pudding Sets 


(82 up to #20) (83 up to $75) 
Fish Sets Oyster Plates 
(85 up to $150) (83 up to $90 doz.) 


Also single dozens of high-class China 
Plates for course dinners; also 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramekins, all values. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Paris Café Entree Dishes. 
Covered Cheese Dishes. 
| Fire Proof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 
Umbrella and Cane Holders. 
Plant Pots and Pedestals. 
Ferneries for Table Decoration. 


In the enlarged Glass Department(2d floor) 
an Extensive Exhibit of 


FINE TABLE GLASSWARE 


Everything in this line for table use and 
decoration, from the ordinary ground glass 
to the etched and richly cut ware. 

Rare and odd China Pitchers from the 
ordinary up to the costly. Over 600 kinds 
to choose from. 

Every price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold on equal wares if we 
know it. ee Te invited. 


‘Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St. Cor. Federal, Boston 


BELLS 


| Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §G"Send for 
| Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, GO. 














| jaigeng Worrest BELL FOUNDRY 
i = Lat BELLS SAB ste? 
| ene a erect alla 
WATERVLIET, 


HURCH BE N.Y. 


aes ny as huncn nBELLS 


study is being held in Whitman with delegates from | 


A. R. 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


Every sufferer gets a trial bottle free. Only one 
small dose a day of this wonderful tonic, Medicinal | 
Wine promotes perfect Digestion, Active Liver, 
Prompt Bowels, Sound Kidneys, Pure, Rich Blood, 
Healthy Tissue, Velvet Skin, Robust Health: 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a true unfailin > Head, | 
for Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes of the Head, 
Throat, et eon 2 Organs, Stomach and Pelvic 
Organs. Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures Cutarrh | 
wherever located, relieves quickly, has cured the 
most distressful forms of Stomach Trouble and most 
stubborn cases of Flatulency and Constipation; 
never fails, cures to stay cure Seventy-five cents 
at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar size, 
but a trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid to 
a reader of The Congregationalist who writes 

or i 

A letter or postal card addressed to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake — Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Ill., is the only expense to secure a sat: 
isfactory trial of this yond erful Medicinal Wine. 


the college, academies and normal schools. 











Special var No. 14. 


Appleton’ s Annual 
Cyclopzedia 


20 volumes from 1877 to 1897 


Regular price $5.00 each. 


Our special price 50 eents per volume. 
Express additional. 


Che Pilgrim ‘Gens 
14 Beacon Street 





Boston 
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BURCH 
ARPETS pricts. 6s 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY 


WASHMINCTONR 





CARPETS AND SPHOLSTERY. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co.., 
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BOSTON. 
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Ways of Some Pastors 
A CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


The pastor of First Church, Ridgway, Pa., P. W. 
Sinks, gives one Sunday morning service a month 
to a special children’s theme; that for a recent 
date being Four Little Things that are Wise. The 
plan is increasing the attendance of children at the 
church services, and increasing the interest of ad- 
ults. Mr. Sinks feels that one service a month, 
specifically for children, is not an unfair propor- 
tion. For much of the time, for years, he has dealt 
in the Five-Minute Sermon to children at morning 
worship. w. 

AN ARTIST PASTOR 


Walter Thorpe, pastor at Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been using with good results his artistic taste and 
skill in his ministry. Before ordination he minis- 
tered to some of the smaller Maine churches and 
had crowded houses Sunday evenings, many being 
non-ehurchgoers, to listen to chalk talks. Among 
other subjects he gave a series on Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, drawing the chiracters as he talked. His 
success with his crayons and his audiences has 
been quite as marked in the city since he became 
pastor at Elizabeth last May. The church building 
has been improved and repaired both without and 
within. Mr. Thorpe’s artistic tastes have been of 
great service again—the whole interior decorations 
being under his supervision and after his plan. He 
ave a part of his vacation to the work. R. 


SOME MINISTERIAL BUILDERS 


Rev. George 0. Jewett, who lately accepted a call 
to Hydro, Okl., had a church building ready for 
roofing. This enterprise was unusual, for the 
builders, architects and carpenters are two Con- 
gregational ministers, Allen J. Smith of New 
Hampshire and George O. Jewett of Oklahoma. 

7 oO. 


Connecticut 


That it is surely making headway is shown 
already by results in Middletown and plans in New 
Haven recently printed. The movement is spread- 
ing and there are signs of a real revival of religious 
interest. At Collinsville, Rev. H. B. Roberts, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Bible Society, held daily 
services for more than a week, resulting in a large 
awakening, especially among men—the business 
men, the thinking men. Audiences haye -been 
large, interest deep and the church has received a 
new impetus in the spiritual life. Mr. Roberts’s 








DR. FED HIMSELF 
Found the Food that Saved His Life. 


A good old family physician with a life-time 
experience in saving people finally found him- 
self sick unto death. 

Medicines failed and—but let him tell his 
own story. ‘‘ For the first time in my life of 
61 years I am impelled to publicly testify to 
the value of a largely advertised article and I 
certainly would not pen these lines except 
that, what seems to mea direct act of Provi- 
dence, saved my life and I am impressed that 
it is a bounden duty to make it known. 

“For 3 years I kept failing with stomach 
and liver disorders until I was reduced 70 Ibs. 
from my normal weight. When I got too low 
to treat myself, 3 of my associate physicians 
advised me to ‘ put my house in order’ for I 
would be quickly going the way of all man- 
kind. Just about that time I was put on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts predigested food. Curi- 
ously enough it quickly began to build me up, 
appetite returned and in 15 days I gained 6 
lbs. That started my return to health and 
really saved my life. 

** A physician is naturally prejudiced against 
writing such a letter but in this case I am will- 
ing to declare it from the housetops that the 
multiplied thousands who are now suffering 
as I did can find relief and health as easily 
and promptly by Grape-Nuts. If they only 
knew what to do. Sincerely and Fraternally 
yours.” Name of this prominent physician 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





methods are sane ahd unsensational and he seems 
to be a type of the coming evangelist. 

In Bethel, Miss May B. Lord of the Bible Society 
has been conducting services nearly every night for 
five weeks, Methodist, Congregational and Episco- 
pal churches uniting. The people reached have 
been largely men from twenty-five to seventy-five 
years old. Among them are those prominent in 
political and business life, young men who have 
been gambling and drinking and men who have fed 
on Ingersoll and cheap atheism. Seventy-five have 
come out squarely for Christ. Little else is talked 
of on the streets or in any place where men gather. 
The saloons are short of business, while chureh 
congregations range from 200 to 600. 

Previous to the services in the village, a similar 
work was carried on by Miss Lord in outside dis- 
tricts of the town and at least forty conversions 
were reported besides the seventy-five in the village. 
Miss Lord is the daughter of a Congregational min- 
ister and in the Sunday school and in her present 
work has done much to redeem rural Connecticut 
from “ impending paganism.” 7 ¢. & 





From Long Island to Florida 


Suffolk County and Association deeply regret the 
resignation of Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Ph.D., from 
Aquebogue, N. Y. For five years he has stood for 
our best traditions at the ‘‘ Steeple Church,” the 
oldest but one of our order in the Empire State. 
Well toward the eastern end of Long Island and in 
the midst of a rich agricultural section, the church 
is beginning to suffer from the influx of a new and 
non-Protestant population. To this field Dr. Hood 
brought ripe experience and not only endeared him- 
self to his own people, but by wise counsel and active 
interest in other churches in the association, has 
made them all his debtor. The Aquebogue church 
is united, without debt, and a new parish house 
stands as a monument to his activity and foresight. 

Dr. Hood’s training for service has been thor- 
ough. The University of Minnesota, Yale Divinity 
School, Oxford, Eng., the University of California, 
Columbia, and the College of the City of New York 
have contributed to his equipment, and he received 
his Ph.D., from the last named institution. His 
service to the denomination has included seven 
years of self-denying work as superintendent under 
the New West Education Commission and a fruitful 
pastorate of five years at Berkeley, Cal. He goes 
to Jacksonville, Fla., abundantly equipped to meet 
the problems of the sole representative of Congre- 
gationalism jn that growing metropolis of the 
Southeast. A. F. N. 





Winter News from Worcester 
South 


In a recognition service on a bitter cold night, 
the conference welcomed warmly Rev. Charles M. 
Crooks to his pastorate over Union Church, South 
Grafton, Jan. 19. Prof. J. H. Ropes of Harvard 
preached. 

Second Church of East Douglas, which has just 
called Rev. E. B. Blanchard of Brookfield, through 
recent legacies has purchased a parsonage, upon 
which it will make extensive repairs. Millbury, Sec- 
ond, has discussed possible consolidation with other 
churches in town, and appointed a committee to 
confer on the subject. Dr. Alexander McCullagh is 
supplying the pulpit. Webster made its pastor happy 
by voting an increase of $100 in salary. Sutton de- 
cided to create a board of women visitors for pas- 
toral service, to publish a memorial manual before 
the May bi-centennial of the town, and to restore the 
tomb of Dr. David Hall, sixty years pastor. While 
raising for home expenses an amount equal to that 
in 1902, this church nearly doubled its benevolence 
last year. 

AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

On Jan. 21, 1854, a group of twenty-nine Chris- 
tians organized the Globe Village Evangelical Free 
Chureh in Southbridge, Mass. Denominationally 
considered it was Congregational, thirteen charter 
members being of our order. The church hag 
prospered under eleven pastors, having now a mem- 
bership of 114. Several prominent Congregational- 
ists have ministered to this field, including Dr. 
F. A. Warfield, now of Milford, and Rev. G. A. 
Jackson of the General Theological Library. Dr. 
Sylvanus Hayward has served the churea since 
1881. These three participated in the semi-centen- 
nial last week. Ww. P. L. 





As no one can be just without love, so 
no one can truly report without under- 
standing.—George Macdonald. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 


mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every 
spring and fall. 


It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
“ had to be taken to get any effect. 

owadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
= of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
ruenmg, eben constipation or malaria, 3 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disa 
pear in four or five days, leaving the 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers-is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reasom 
tabooed by — physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
penal in all forms of skin disease as 
his remedy.’’ 3 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood “ pu- 
rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 





is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 


and as a specific remedy for 


Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St.,N.Y. 


R’S PILLS hey 
50c. & $1. Bind ill 
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The Problem of East and West 


PRES. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL AT 
ANDOVER SEMINARY 


Not for many years has a course of lectures 
at this seminary been greeted by so large 
audiences as the series on missions on the 
Hyde foundation just given by the president 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The general subject was The Problem of East 
and West and its bearing on Christian mis- 
sions. Despite unfavorable weather all six 
lectures were fully attended. The interest 
aroused by the first held the hearers tothe end. 
Residents of the Hill and.clergymen from 
neighboring places, with persons directly con- 
nected with the seminary, filled the lecture 
room. Dr. Hall’s delightful personality and 
impressive delivery alone would hold an audi- 
ence; while his wonderful grasp of the subject 
and his deep interest in the countries and 
sympathy with their people made these lec- 
tures memorable. 

Sub-topics treated were: Temperamental 
contrast between East and West; The earlier 
history of Europe in Asia; The Indian Mu- 
tiny; The strength and weakness of Oriental 
religious thinking; The religious situation in 
Japan, viewed historically; The missionary 
relation of Christianity to the leading non- 
Christian faiths. In the opening lecture Dr. 
Hall spoke of his peculiar advantage in repre- 
senting a university. The suspicion with 
which the Easterner views a Westerner who 
comes under government authority and his re- 
serve toward even the missionary, were absent 








QUIT COFFEE 


Said the Great German Specialist. 


It disappoints some people to be told that 
coffee causes the disease. But it is best to 
look squarely at facts and set the face towards 
health for that’s more fun than anything else 
anyhow. A Cincinnati man consulted a Berlin 
physician on nervous diseases and says: 

**Four years ago I was an habitual coffee 
drinker, having used it for twenty-five years 
and being naturally of a nervous temperament 
I became almost a nervous wreck, greatly suf- 
fering from insomnia, almost constantly con- 
stipated and weighing only 128 pounds. 

**T consulted physicians and took medicine 
all the time but had no relief. About three 
years and a half ago I went abroad and while 
in Berlin heard frequently of a great physician, 


trouble, so I resolved to consult him. 
“* Professor Mendel surprised me very much 


by asking at once if I ws i | 
as a coffee drinker and | retain a new conception of the dignity of 


on my telling him I used it two or three times 
a day he said, ‘It is poison.’ After carefully 
examining me he told me there was nothing 
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in meeting the university representative. 
Throughout the course the spirit of sympathy 
for the man of the East, his thinking and reli- 
gious aspiration was a markedelement. The 
lecturer emphasized the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the differences of the East from the West, 
aside from religious problems. This condition 
calls for a sympathetic attitude based upon 
intelligent perception of the facts—avoiding 
both crude condescension and intemperate ad- 
miration; the first of which will be met by in- 
comparable disdain, the other with derision. 
After noting certain characteristics of Western 
civilization, its self-confidence, power of initia- 
tive, etc., the lecturer described characteris- 
tics of Indian life, its patient industry, com- 
parative neglect of the resources of nature, 
reproduction of old methods, its sense of 
beauty, indifference te personal comfort and 
its “‘ passion for religion.” 

The second lecture comprehensively re- 
viewed the Western conquest of India. The 
climax of description and intensity of pres- 
entation was reached, perhaps, in his narra- 
tion of the terrible Indian mutiny. Among 
eauses which he assigned for this outbreak 
were the gradual laceration of native feelings 
by the system of annexation that had been 
the governmental policy of England in India; 
the vague, ever-present suspicion of Western 
civilization with its new and strange methods; 
the policy of denying to all natives official 
positions; and, most subtle of all, the dread 
that England was meditating a religious coup 
d’état. In his treatment of Indian religious 
thinking Dr. Hall brought out forcefully the 
humorous as well as the pitiable side of the 
attempts to find a satisfying religion, carrying 
throughout an undertone of reverence for 
the earnest efforts of these seekers after God. 
He did not neglect, however, to bring out the 
weakness and failure of these efforts to bring 
satisfaction, or to offer anything that can 
bring redemption to India. The lecture de- 
voted to Japan gave his hearers a new under- 
standing of the essential greatness of that 
wonderful empire. 

The summation of all the previous lectures 
was found in the sixth, in whjch Dr. Hall 
presented his understanding of the problems 
before the Christian missionary. The essence 
of his thought may be briefly stated in what 
he declared to be the necessary spirit of mis- 
sion activity—‘‘ respect, appreciation and un- 
studied love’; and the requirement that the 
missionary be able to separate “‘ the essence of 
Christianity from its Western modifications.” 


| ** To present not a Western faith, but a world 


Professor Mendel. : fie | revelation. Because it has been so much to 
» an authority on nervous | me, I have no right to keep for myself that 


| which belongs to the whole world.” 


Those privileged to listen to this course will 


| Eastern peoples and a deeper sense of the 
| greatness of the revelation of Jesus Christ. 


the matter with me whatever but what could | 


be entirely cured in thirty days by letting 
coffee and other stimulants alone and dieting. 
**T had a hard time following his advice. I 


did not know what to do until I came home | 


and told my wife, who got some Postum. We 
tried it but at first did not like it; then we 
went over the directions on the package to- 


gether and found we had not boiled it long | 


enough. That was the beginning of the end 


from the start. 

“‘In a very short time I began to feel much 
better and in the last three years I haven’t 
been absent from business one hour on account 
of ill health for my health is fine now. I have 
a good appetite, sleep well and weigh 175 
pounds.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘Any nervous person who drinks coffee will 
feel better from ten days’ use of Postum in 
place of coffee. Trial easily proves this. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


H. A. L. 


A Men’s Club in the White 
Mountains 


The new Men’s Sunday Evening Club at Berlin 
is exciting interest in the community beyond ex- 
pectation. Already it has about a hundred mem- 
bers, and new ones are coming in week by week, 





| and from all classes of people, no questions being 
of my trouble, for the Postum was delicious | 
after that and I drank it regularly and it helped | 





asked as to belief. Its services have been varied, 
the aim being to bring the church into touch with 
every agency or force in the city that makes for the 
elevation of public sentiment. There has been a 
Paper Makers’ evening, a High School evening, a 
Mechanics’ evening, .etc. About once a month 
there is a musical service. On Jan. 14 the club 
gave its first banquet, entertaining as guest of 
honor and speaker of the evening, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins of Portland. 

The mercury in the North Country has been more 
than forty degrees below zero, and has repeatedly 
coquetted with the minus thirties and twenties, so 
there have been Sabbaths of late when the churches 
were not thronged. The Berlin church has had 
trouble with the temperature, but is gratified over 
the incoming of new members notwithstanding. 


Ww. F.C. 
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FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS, 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is 
Very. Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
one accidently and like everything else 

immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find 
acomplete cure after several weeks’ use. 


- 4 
‘“‘T have a little son who sings in a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarseness 
and throat weakness, and on my return 
home from a trip I gave him a few of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making 
the voice clear and strong. 

** As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

‘Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesita- 
tion in using and. recommending Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

‘*T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on theadvice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, 
etc., and sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has won the approval of 
physicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
ferers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


AND 8 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
ffectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. E>DwaRps & Son 
Wholesale 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be found in New York 

at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue.) 

DATES AHEAD: Bronx Brotherhood oye Man- 
hattan Church, Feb. 2. Conf is 0! 
home missionary boards of six poses A Aldine 
Association Rooms, Feb. 4. 


Manhattan Association 


At the regular session of which the banquet 
to Dr. Lyman was but the culminating feature, 
the problems of the modern pastorate were 
specifically discussed; In the country town, 
by Dr. C. R. Seymour and Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong; In the suburbs, by Rev. Messrs. God- 
dard and Pritchard; In the city, by Rev. 
Messrs. Gray, Cool and Baylis. Unwillingness 
of country churches to co-operate, indifference 
of suburbanites to the church’s claims, and 
competition in city churches by offering prizes 
for membership which merely attract from 
neighboring churches, were among the diffi- 
eulties outlined. 





Manhattan Congregational Club 

This organization listened, Jan. 18, to a dis- 
cussion of The Outlook for Spiritual Growth 
in New York, from the viewpoint of four de- 
nominations. Dr. G. P. Eckman represented 
the Methodist, Dr. J. B. Shaw the Presbyte- 
rian, Dr. W. C. Bitting the Baptist and Rev. 
C. W. Shelton the Congregational. President 
Ward sounded the keynote for the evening, 
as optimism, and the speakers consistently re- 
frained from any pessimistic note. Among 
hopeful evidences outlined were diminishing 
sectarianism, increasing interest on the East 
Side, and a growing tendency to preach the 
straight gospel. 


Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Hubbell, of the Sabbath Observance 
League, spoke on the Sunday opening of sa- 
loons. The Doctor believes that the majority 
of saloon keepers, even of the German ele- 
ment, do not desire the saloons open on Sun- 
day, and insists that the movement for Sunday 
opening is solely political. On this point Dr. 
Stimson raised a friendly issue; but the dis- 
cussion was cut short, that the ministers might 
listen to Mrs. Burnell, a granddaughter of the 
late Professor Snell of Amherst College. She 
gave a thrilling and picturesque impersonation 
of the character of a Brahmin Hindu woman. 


A Bronx Installation and Recognition 

Less than two years ago, Mr. John C. Whit- 
ing, while completing his study at Union Sem- 
inary, began calling on the people of the 
Middle West section of the Bronx. May 24, 
1902, a church of twenty-four members was 
organized in a private house, and last June 
Mr. Whit ng was ordained at Trinity Church. 
With the proximity of two rapid transit sys- 
tems, of the Morisania Station of the New 
York Central and of Claremont Park, the sec- 
tion must soon develop rap dly. Few indeed, 
realize that were the rest of Greater New 
York eliminated, this Borough of Bronx al- 
ready would number fourteenth in population 
among the cities of this country. January 15 
occurred the services recognizing Claremont 
Park Church and installing Mr. Whiting. The 
church was crowded. The council, with Rev. 
F. B. Makepeace as moderator, was unanimous 
in its indorsements. 

After a partial cuurse of study at Amherst, 
Mr. Whiting entered Y. M. C. A. work, and 
later was engaged as lay assistant to Dr. Duf- 
field, who, in his installation sermon, paid a 
fine tribute to the services rendered at that 
time. As assistant pastor and choir master of 
Cornell Memorial Church, directing a choir of 
110 voices, Mr. Whiting obtained further val- 
uable experience. ' Drxon. 





Beautiful is the year in its coming and 
its going—most beautiful and blessed, be- 
cause it is always the year of our Lord.— 
Lucy Larcom. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 22 


In spite of the slippery sidewalks, a goodly 
company appeared in Pilgrim Hall. Paul’s 
message in Colossians 1: 12-14 was emphasized 
by Mrs. Capron. She also told of a native 
woman whom she taught in Madura twenty 
years ago, long since lost sight of, but who 
has now written to her old friend and teacher, 
recalling the blessed former days with as much 
freshness and sweetness as if they had been 
only last week. Mrs. Capron also reported 
the arrival in Bombay of Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore S. Lee and those who accompanied them. 
Rev. R. A. Hume, father of Mrs. Lee and of 
Dr. Ruth Hume, met them, and a company 
of twenty-one sat down to tea together. No 
wonder they sang with heart and voice, “ Blest 
be the tie that binds.’”” Mrs. John Chandler, 
also of Madura, writes of interesting work in 
the villages, and of the breaking of the kali- 
ams, mite-boxes. This mite-box, in quite gen- 
eral use in the mission, is about the size of 
a large turnip, and is made of earth which 
becomes hard and requires a hammer to break 
it. A slit in the top admits the money. The 
opening of the kaliams is an important occa- 
sion. 

Missionaries in Mexico were reported and 
the different kinds of work in which they 
are engaged in Chihuahua, Guadalajara and 
Parral. The coming of Miss Matthews will 
give new courage to those at Guadalajara, es- 
pecially to Miss Gleason, who naturally found 
it rather a hard experience to be left with a 
school on her hands after a limited residence 
in the country, but who had her compensa- 
tions in thus coming to know the girls more 
intimately and gaining their confidence more 
fully. Miss Long will be warmly welcomed 
at Chihuahua where she will lessen Miss 
Hammond’s burdens. Miss Dunning will 
probably soon return to Parral to help Miss 
Prescott. 

A note was read from Mrs. Harlan P. Beach, 
who was to start for China Jan.23. Dr. Beach 
goes in behalf of the Yale Mission, to confer 
with its representatives on the field. A short 
stay in India on the way will be an interest- 
ing opportunity, and a visit to their former 
home andmission field in North China will be 
among the pleasant experiences of the trip. 
From them comes the earnest wish that it 
may all result in promoting Christian work 
among the people to whom they go. A re- 
quest also came from Mrs. Arthur H. Smith 
for prayer in behalf of herself and those whom 
she would help in China. 





Where there is no want there is usually 
much wantonness.—John Flavel. 


WHY MOTHERS 
WORRY 








Did you ever hear a mother 
worry over a plump child? 
There is no better bank of 
health for a child to draw 
from than a good supply of 
healthy flesh. 

Scott's Emulsion not only 
gives a child weight and 
plumpness, but it feeds the 
brain, bones and nerves with 
strength and active power. 

Fewer mothers would 
worry if they knew more 
about Scott’s Emulsion. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Pearline 
is 

Modern 
Soap 


First and best 
maid to cleanliness 
No other aid needed 
‘Physicians 
| and Chemists 


commend it 


al malt ny: 








‘‘The consumer should be as careful 
in the selection of Cod Liver Oil as 
he is in choice of food for his table.”’ 
With this in view we recommend 


Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


as being scientifically prepared, pure, 
sweet, digestible, and free from dis- 
agreeable taste gr odor. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin& Co., New York,SoleAgents 


OPIUMEE 2 


have been cured by us. ‘Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie. 








Greatest oat of the century. 
Yielded in 1903 in Ohio 187, 
in Mich, 231,in Mo. 255,and in 
N. Dakota 3 310 bus. pense You 


can beat that record in 1904 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, tell- 
ing all about this oat wonder and 
thousands of other seeds. 


JOHN A, ry SEED CO. 
a Crosse, 








The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This berm yy book aims to do for the reqens ga 
eration of Congregati gationalists what 's 
Co book did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing mengne of the 

urehes are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some our ablest ope 
and administrators, who mee — author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 














You May Make 


$16,000 4 vear 


THIS AGENT DID 


Read his letter 












Z. M. P, INGE, Our Mobile Agt. 





As the largest real-estate firm in the world, we 
are undertaking the most important step in our MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 1, 1903. 
history, in the systematic development of agencies To whom it may concern: 
and manageria! centers throughout the towns and This Is to certify that fourteen months ago I accepted a position as Mobile Agent 
cities of the United States for the sale of our New for Wood, Harmon and Company’s New York properties in connection with an active 
York properties and securities, and we want every law practice. I did so only after an investigation extending over six months, con- 
man and woman who reads The Congregationalist vincing myself of the absolute responsibility of the firm and the remarkable char- 
to consider whether this expansion in our policy acter of their properties. My commissions in the past year have amounted to 
does not contain an opportunity infinitely broader $16,561, and this amount of money has been made without in the least neglecting a 
financially than that affurded in your own com- general law practice and other institutional work with which I am connected. 
“Ta "Ct ap at aetna aca ew Syn 
, i , avd Company +Y¥ r 
ae ee eee City iota throughout the United thoroughly acquaint himself with the facts, and put earnest and intelligent effort 
States, and our business is but in its infancy. We into his work, can fail to do handsomely for himself, nor can I see why there are 
: . y. not hundreds who are sufficiently well equipped to do at least as well as I. My faith 





ropose to make our name and reputation a house- : . . i 
: in Wood, Harmon and Company and their properties may have been an important 
fol word throughout the country, and our business factor in my success, but it iscertain the sale of New York real estate has been the 
of the magnitude of the great life insurance com- easiest kind of work for me. Yours very truly, Z. M. P. INGE. 


re : hae eas oe See eee Another Agent made #9,747, another $8,649 last year. Many are 
we have a pian Dy W you may y earning from %3,000 to $5,000 annually. j 

us in the building up of a splendid business in your 

community. We wish only first-class men. Men YOU CAN DO AS WELL 

who are successful in their own present work. Men . ; 
who can give the best of references, We believe the man who is a success in a small community only — the oppor- 
tunity of a broader field to make his success relatively greater there, and we can bring the opportunity of the great 
city to your own door. : 

Last year three of our salesmen averaged $11,000 apiece by their own unaided efforts, two of them in small communities. Many 
of our salesmen make from $3,000 to $5, a year, while much of their time is taken up with other business. 

When you are familiar with the remarkable offers we make and the wonderful ay gh we sell, the work will become not only 
one of the easiest, but one of the most interesting of occupations. The agen 8 unlimited in its possibilities for profit; Mr. 
Inge is likely to make $30,000 instead of $16,000 in the next year. Whether you be clergyman, eof pl or or merchant, 
whether you can give all or only a portion of your time, we do not believe you will be fair to yourself if you do not investigate 
our plan. Some of the very best salesmen in our employ today were professional or business men who gave 
up their own occupations only because ours became so much more attractive and lucrative. For full 
particulars address 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


Agency Department A-6, 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 2 => 




























The Expositors’ Bible only $15.00 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49-volume edition, which is published at $73.50. 
The-entire Bible is covered. 

This is the complete AUTHORIZED EDITION, of over 21,000 pages NOT the unauthorized nea 
which the original publishers in England and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing 
whatever to the authors of the work. 

The books are handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The Twenty-five Volumes only $15.00 


if wanted on the instaliment plan, send $2.00 with order and pay $2.00 per month tor seven months. 


THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY is now too well and favorably known to need much description, being 

UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST MODERN COMMENTARY, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual. 

It reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned commentaries. Its 
authors are men of high oe on for scholarship and spiritual insight. < 

Hundreds of sets of this same Ne work have been sold by us in 49 volumes at $73.50, less our usual discount to ministers; and hundreds 
more in 25 volumes at $25.00 net. These new sets, at $15.00 net, will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature 
25 Volumes over 21,000 pages Sor $15.00 


If you are not already familiar with the work, send $1.00 and get a sample volume, which of course may be 
How to examine it. returned if not satisfactory. We do not break sets on this edition. The $1.00 will be allowed and the sample 
volume deducted;if you order the set. ; 


i If you have some volumes of the old 49-volume edition, send us a lst of them. Perhaps we can 
How to utilize old volumes. usé them at 25 cts. ezch if in good condition. 

Fifteen Dollars remitted with order, or within 30 days, 8 for the entire set of 25 volumes; but 
How to buy on easy terms. if you remit Two Dollars with your order and pay Two Dollars per month for seven months it 
will be equally satisfactory to us. Use order blank below. 


We control this work for the entire Congregational trade. Circular with full description, specimen page, list of authors, arrangement of 
volumes, etc., free on request. 


New York The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


BOSTON i 






































(ORDER BLANK) 
tional House, Boston. 
THE Y ILGRIM P RESS, 175 Wabash inane, Chicago. (Address either house, as most convenient.) 


Send to the address below THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY omitting the following volume already received as sample: 








T inclose herewith Two Dollars on account of the above, and promise to pay Two Dollars each month until $16.00 has been paid. This includes pay- 
ment for the sample volume. Or, I tnoloss herewith $15.00 in full payment for the above. Or, I will remit within thirty days $15.00 tn full payment for the 
above. 


Address, Tewn. State, 











